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SLEEPING AROUND 


BY MICHELLE Moore 


years of room sharing, I think I’ve seen it all. Nothing 

a roommate does in the still of the night could phase 
me anymore. Unless, of course, they blow up or some- 
thing. That happened to my roommate’s date’s car the 
other night, actually, so I shouldn’t even joke about it. 
When he came to the door he asked if he could use the 
phone, then asked if he could dial 911, because his car was 
on fire. It really was; and if you don’t believe me you can 
go see the car’s corpse for yourself because it’s still in 
front of our apartment. But I’m getting off the subject so 
let me try a new introductory paragraph. 

Like snowflakes, no two roommates are exactly alike. 
And their sleeping habits are as varied as their own 
precious selves. Sleepwalking? Sleeptalking? Ha! I had a 
roommate who sang in her sleep. Her name was Flo,* 
really it was, and she never ceased to amaze me. Flo and I 
had radically different sleeping schedules, so I usually 
went to bed, say, five or six hours after her, when she was 
deep in her REM stage. I would be kneeling in humble 
prayer and she would burst into song. 

The first time she did this, I had just moved in and 
didn’t know her. She sang so loudly and clearly I assumed 
she was awake and I didn’t know what to make of her 
musical outburst; I thought she might be socially retarded 
or something. But she was asleep. Amazing! Flo never 
sang or talked or laughed (she did that, too) with the usual 
sleeptalking mumble-jumble, but with a remarkable crystal 
clarity and vigorous enthusiasm, as though she were 
following Uncle 
Remus or musically 
endorsing Liquid 
Palmolive. Wow. 

Flo isn’t the 
only spectacular 
sleeper I’ ve known. 
I had a roommate 
once who snored so 
loudly she would 
wake herself up. 
She always sat up, 
visibly alarmed, 
asking, “Where am 
I?” as though she 
— routinely found 
=: herself in alien 
locations at 2 am. 
Then there was my 
Italian mission 
companion who 
chewed loudly in 
her sleep, which 
didn’t surprise me, considering her voracious waking 
appetite. But she can’t even compare to Alexia*, who 
would...oh, this is kind of gross. I don’t even know if I 
should tell you. Alexia often, um, passed gas in her sleep 
so loudly that it woke me up. I assure you, it was a most 
frightening and repugnant manner in which to be startled 
into consciousness. Let’s shun this topic altogether. 

I want you to know that men take sleep more seriously 
than women. I have had sufficient.experience sleeping with 
members of both sexes to draw some comparisons and 
contrasts. (Don’t quote me out of context on this one.) Men 
are much stronger sleepers; their commitment level to their 
relationship with sleep eclipses that of any personal or 
professional relationships. Once seduced into slumber, 
they truly give both body and soul. 

Last year I shared a large house in San Francisco with 
four male roommates. Although I fourtunately had my own 
room, I was still exposed to the male approach to slumber, 
reminiscent of slipping into a coma or simply dying on the 
spot. Once asleep, rousing them from unconsciousness was 
about as easy as finding a kidney donor. One early 
morning shortly after moving in, I was wakened by a 
cacophonous noise that defied description. It wasn’t in my 
room; it wasn’t in James’* room next door. It was coming 
from upstairs. My investigation led me behind the closed 
door of Brian’s* room, where I found him curled up in 
fetal position, looking like a little cherub as the deafening 
sounds of Sepulcher coupled with the siren of his alarm 
clock, as though a soft choir of angels was singing into his 
unpreturbed sleep. I was afraid he was dead so I wiggled 
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food into my diet after some :ife-altering 

experiences. The first one cu:ne at Denny’s 
last month. Despite the fact that I’m a member of a 
racial minority (I’m Swiss) I’ve always been able to 
get a seat at Denny’s. I had placed my regular order 
of a grilled cheese sandwich and a yummy chocolate 
shake when the waitress gave me a sad look. “You 
don’t cook at all, do you?” I was taken back by the 
statement, but I couldn’t deny it’s truthfulness. 
Before this stranger knocked me out of my little 
world, I was pleased that I had recently started 
drinking that tasty health food we call Gatorade. 
Now I was forced to examine my eating habits and 
to seriously consider if this waitress should get 
anything for a tip. 

Another experience came at Smith’s about a 
week ago. I was in the checkout line with a few 
essentials, a six-pack of Charmin and a jumbo size 
Nestle Crunch bar. The checkout lady gave me the 
same sad look I saw at Denny’s a few weeks before 
and said, “Well, it looks like you’re gearing up for 
an evening of big fun.” Being from New York, I 
was used to sarcasm in the service industry, but her 
words seemed to cut a little closer than usual. I 
realized that I couldn’t remember the last time I had 
been grocery shopping. I knew that it had been at 
least a year and a half since I cooked a meal for 
myself. 

Things looked as if they couldn’t get any more 
depressing. All of the sudden, I turned 25. Then it 
sunk in. I was the ultimate bachelor. I got almost all 
of my nutrition after midnight at fast food establish- 
ments, I was on a first name basis with all the 
employees of Pizza Hut, and Screaming Yellow 
Zonkers had become an acceptable meat substitute. I 
knew it was time to get off the train. If something 
wasn’t done soon, I would find myself in the 
morgue, or Young Special Interest Group. And 
neither sounded very appealing. 

It was at that moment that I knew what I had to 
do. I had to go grocery shopping, no matter what the 
cost. The cost turned out to be about $4.75. What 
many of you may not realize is that grocery shop- 
ping is not like riding a bike. You can’t stop fora 
long time and then just start back up and remember 
everything. There are also no gears on a shopping 
cart and you look really stupid if you wear a helmet. 
My point is that shopping is no picnic; it’s war. 
Well, maybe not war, but itis confusing. 

My trip to Smith’s left me totally bewildered. I 
spent hours aimlessly wandering up and down the 
aisles trying to remember which “normal people 
foods” I liked to eat. I found that I had forgotten the 
ingredients to toast as well as the secret formula that 
makes chocolate milk brown. I was not a pretty 
sight. It was like the first day of junior high school, 
but I no longer had puberty as an excuse for looking 
so stupid. I half-expedited Karen Bayless to pop out 
from behind the shredded wheat and say, “Hey, nerd 
face, Mrs. Linder says if you miss one more day of 
her class she’s going to flunk you again.” I was 
beginning to think this whole grocery idea was not 
so swell. Just when I was about to turn around and 
flee with what was left of my dignity, I realized 
something very important. My roommate had given 
me $2 and instructions to get him some milk and a 
Twix bar. If I came home without these items, he 
would probably beat me up and call me names like 
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WELcomE To BYU, NOW LEAVE. 


h, another school year! Another eight 
A months of learning, growing, discovering 
new. things about yourself, and drinking 
quantities of Pepsi capable of stunning a mature 
buffalo. Outside of academic pursuits, each school 
year offers a chance to meet new and exciting 
people, and perhaps even a “‘special friend.” 
Though it’s not even October yet, many of you 
lucky readers may have already found the person 
you’ll want to spend the rest of your life forgetting. 
In the spirit of renewal that comes with each 
school year, I have made up a list of things I can 
improve in my life and my column. I figure if I can 
follow these guidelines, perhaps I can have a 
semester where I am not kicked out of BYU. 
Resolution One: I will realize what a blessing it 
is to be a student at BYU. ; 
You freshman know what I’m talking about. By 


now you have been informed about the thousands of ee 


students who would do anything to be in your 
shoes. If they were admitted to this school, they _ 
would never be late to classes like you sometimes 
are. They also wouldn’t whine about that long 
student ID line (the one, if you recall, that The Daily 
Universe said didn’t exist.) 

Other things these hungry little students would 
have done better than you: Instead of feeling like a ~ 
geek when taking the Walkman tour of the library, 
they would have strode with pride, confident in the 
knowledge that they were Cougars. They, upon 
hearing that they were accepted to school, would 
have immediately enrolled in as many Independent 
Study classes as finances would permit. This would 
allow them to graduate after only one semester at 
BYU. They also would be much less sarcastic if 
they wrote for the Review, but we all know they 
wouldn’t bother with this rag anyway. 

Visions of these poor rejected studer haunt me 
when I try to sleep at night. I picture an honors 
student living in a refrigerator crate underneath the 
University Avenue train overpass. I picture a high 
school graduate with the potential to become a 
Nobel Prize winning scholar who is disowned by 
her family after getting rejected from BYU. “All 
your stupid older brothers and sisters got into BYU. 
Heck, back in 1964 I got in, and I didn’t even 
graduate from high school,” her cruel parents will 
tell her. 

All this talk is enough to make any ethical 
person begin to feel serious twangs of guilt. Where 
did any of us get up the nerve to apply to BYU? 
Didn’t we know that we would wreck some 
stranger’s life when we came here? (I should add 
here that we should also be thankful for the massive 
computer error that allowed all of us bozos to get 
in.) Anyway, I feel we should track down these 
rejected students and apologize. Perhaps all 30,000 
of us could go to the homes of those whc didn’t 
make it and sing a hearty chorus of “For He’s A 
Jolly Good Fellow.” : 

If we’re really sharp, perhaps we can work out a 
service-type project where we all bring “a little 
piece of BYU” to those who can’t be here. For 
instance, a group of students could go to the home 
of one of our less fortunate brothers and make sure 
he or she is not wearing sweats before sitting down 
to lunch. Other activities could include running 
from the Campus Cops and “Let’s Wait in Line.” 
We could also sell them a taco salad at a bargain 
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TRASH CAN DerBy 


BY SERGE MARTINEZ 


Brigham “boogie”, slid down the bell tower hill on a tray stolen from the Morris Center, made out at 


I honestly thought I had reached the end of things to do in Provo. After all, I ran across the quad watching 
Squaw Peak, lived at the MTC, sneaked into the stadium, wrecked my car on the ice, and worked for 


NuSkin. What more could there possibly be? 


Experience should have taught me to look to my roomate Skip foi a new, life-threatening experience: 


trash can derby. 


Dressed in my caped “flying Elvis” outfit I joined Skip (who was wearing his high school wrestling letter 
sweater) in a quest for an empty Provo city garbage can. About two blocks from our house we found one 


that was empty enough for us to take it to a dumpster and clean it out. 


We drove to 8th South in Orem (you know, where it winds down the hill to that road that goes by Will’s 
Pit Stop) and Skip elected to go first. Full of nervous anticipation and expecting a police officer at any 
minute, he mounted the can and began his descent. Seeing that he had safely managed to do it, I was 
unhesitating as my turn arrived. I confidently and expertly sat astride the can and began my run down the 


hill. 


I will spare you the details, but let me say that what followed was one of the highlights of my summer 
(probably second only to meeting Katie—but that’s another story). I ruined a new pair of leather shoes (later 
Tuns showed us how unnecessary brakes, and steering as well, are) and stared death in the face when a van 
turned up the hill just as I was ending my run, and it beats the heck out of the Brigham boogie or even Squaw | 


Peak. Trust me. 


We were still heady with the thrill of triumph and discovery as we dropped the trashcan at its original 
house and shouted “Your waste bin has been repaired. All is in order.” and sped off into the night. 

So go, while you still can, and try this out. Remember the most important rules: 1) use someone elses 
trashcan; 2) go late at night so you (probably) won’t get run over; 3) don’t wear new shoes; 4) don’t tell the 
police where you got the idea. And one more thing: Skip and I have booby-trapped our trashcans, so don’t 


even think about touching ours. 
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basement price. Perhaps we could even get Rex to 
come and lecture them about graduating from 
Stanford (or Burger King, or wherever they end up 


attending) on time. 


Looking back at this column, I realize that I have 
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psychiatrist has encouraged us to let go of oui gative feelings and forgive 


used up too much space on my first resolution, this 
leaves me space for just one more: 
Resolution Two: I will try to come up with better 
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endings to my columns. 


poop head. (I was still having junior high hallucinations at the time.) 

So back into the store I slinked. As if by some miracle, I found the milk. I was so encouraged by the 
experience that I thought I should try to find some foodstuffs for myself. After another hour or so, I strolled 
out with a loaf of bread, a stick of butter, and American cheese. A call home revealed that those were the 
ingredients for a grilled cheese sandwich. I stood in the checkout line with pride, I was buying real food. 
Yahoo for me! The checkout lady looked at my cart and said, “Well, it looks as if you're gearing up for an 
evening of big fun.” Drats! Perhaps I shouldn’t have taken her quite so seriously the first time. 

Now these fine food items have found a home in my fridge, where they have remained untouched for a 
week. I imagine they will go bad in a few more weeks and I’ll have to go buy some more. So if you’re in 
Smith’s next month and some skinny guy asks you where the toast aisle is, humor him, he means well. 

The preceding story was based on actual events. However, the character of Roommate is a composite of 
every person who has ever beaten up Mr. Workman and called him a peop head. No correlation between 
this character and current roommates should be inferred. 
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SLEEPING AROUND 


his toes and poked him in the 
nipple. When I saw him breathe, I 
marveled at his capacity for sleep 
concentration, and the opportunist 
in me began compiling a list of 
Things to Do with Roommates 
Who Sleep Like the Dead, which 
I immediately began typing up on 
his computer: 

¢ Dress them up 

¢ Experiment with new hairdos 
on them 

¢ Have a midnight dance in 
their room 

¢ Use their computer 

* Roll them off the bed and put 
overnight guests there 

¢ Use their comatose bodies as 
doorstops/human blots 

¢ See if they float 


Sorry about the spontaneous 
list. While we’re on the subject, 
though, let me tell you about 
Scott*, who delighted me. A most 
charismatic individual when 
awake, he compensated for 
energy exerted during waking 
hours by falling asleep at random, 
indiscriminate of time or place. 
Scott had Garfield-type nap 
attacks. A pot was boiling over? 
Scott had fallen asleep over the 
stove. The line’s been tied up for 
hours? Scott fell asleep on the — 
phone. Can’t get into the bath- 
room? Scott was surely asleep on 
the toilet. Sometimes I caught him 
sleeping with his eyes open. One 
night I let the cat out at S am and 
found a half-frozen Scott asleep 


I'll get on that first thing next week. 


on the doorstep. Apparently the 
struggle to find his key and go 
through the laborious process of 
actually inserting it in the lock 
had overwhelmed the poor 
fatigued lad, who responded to 
the challenge by crumpling into 
slumber on the spot, key in hand. 
Oh dear, I better wrap this up. 
I could go on telling stories 
forever but I wouldn’t want to pu 
you to sleep. Heaven forbid, you 
might start drooling on this 
newspaper or something. 
Michelle is a Campus Life 
editor and likes to sleep naked. 
*(None of these names have 
been changed to protect identity) 
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PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS: PREVENTING ABUSE 


BY BONNER RITCHIE 


wenty years ago I was serving in Germany as a young second lieutenant in the 

Army. In the middle of the night, as often happened, I received a telephone call to 

go pick up.a couple of soldiers in my platoon who were drunk and in trouble. One 
of them had been hit by a train, and the other was not terribly rational. As I took them 
back to the dispensary, I was intrigued and frightened by the comment of the uninjured 
one, “He’s probably better off dead than being a soldier in the Fiftieth Ordinance Com- 
pany. 

As anew platoon leader in that organization, I wondered what my role was going to 
be. How could I cope with that environment? How could I change that attitude? I think I 
can trace my beginning as a behavioral scientist to the reflections of that night. I began 
the process of making a long-term professional commitment—it has been reinforced over 
the twenty years by many other events, some humorous and some more poignant—that I 
was going to dedicate my life to help people protect themselves from organizational 
abuse. I didn’t know how I was going to do it, what academic or professional route to 
follow. Besides, I had another three years’ commitment to the Army, which was plenty of 
time to formulate career goals. 

I didn’t know quite what I was going to do when I got out of the Army, but I ended up 
back in graduate school at Berkeley during the 1960’s, trying to understand what univer- 
sities were doing to students and what students were doing to universities. As chairman 
of a doctoral student organization at Berkeley during the Free Speech Movement, I had 
an interesting perspective on what people sometimes force organizations to do to them. 

Then I was caught up in civil rights activism. Driving between West Point and 
Tupulo, Mississippi, one day with a group of black people who were trying to organize a 
catfish farm, we were trailed by a pickup truck with no license plate. The person sitting in 
the right hand seat had a shotgun that he began firing. I was reminded that organizations 
like the KKK sometimes provide an excuse for people to behave in ways that they might 
not behave in full public view. With those shots ringing out, I started to think about how 
you help a group of black farmers who are trying to make a living but are receiving only 
a third the return of white farmers producing the same product. 

I would like to suggest one more explanation for my perspectives—the family I grew 
up in. I distinctly recall the night when I was a young teenager that my mother either kept 
me up or stayed up with me—I’m not sure which—most of the night, debating whether or 
not God’s omniscience, foreknowledge, and perfect information took away individual 
freedom. 

As my mother went through a series of arguments, I think she felt that she was 


loving and helping people. He did not flaunt or neglect organizational procedures but 
rather placed in a secondary position sanctions, policies, and tenets of a theological system 
in favor of loving a group of boys, of which I was one. I have observed my dad as a 

bishop, a stake president, and a member of a temple presidency. But the most important 
lesson I learned from him was when I saw him make people more important than organiza- 
tions as my deacons’ quorum advisor. 

From that background I arrived at a crusade of great importance to me. While I do not 
feel that we can make organizations safe for people, I think we can help people protect 
themselves from organizational abuse. By doing so, we can free people to develop their 
creative potential using the organization as a resource, rather than as a limiting force. I 
would hope that we can make our organizations (especially the Church) more effective 
tools for noble purposes. : 

This is especially important in a contemporary world where we so often see a di- 
chotomy between a self-indulgent narcissistic approach to organizations, on the one hand, 
and the noble dream of the idealist on the other. The individual and the organization are 
not inevitably pitted against each other, but there is always the high probability of a 
negative effect which must be guarded against. ; 

It should be clear at this point that I feel there is no such thing as a perfect organization. 
The Church is the means for the development of people. One of the most indicting com- 
ments I have heard about the Church is that the two best organizations on the earth are the 
Prussian Army and the Mormon Church. As a kid I used to cringe at that, but I didn’t know 
why. Now I know why. ; 

Organizations can be strong and not good. Efficiency is a limited and often bankrupt 
criterion. The Church was not made to be efficient; it was made to be a service vehicle. - 
The two ways are not always compatible. ‘ Be 

Organizations are, therefore, only means—never ends. They must always be understood 
and adjusted in the context of the people involved. Organizations are only mechanisms to 
enable people to facilitate growth, love, and service, to test, make mistakes, and rise above. 

What is. a perfect organization? A system that allows the opportunity for people to be 
free? That’s not a perfect organization. That’s people committed to the dignity of the 
individual, people creating organizational devices to facilitate the objective. Structures 
cannot be perfect. Ultimately, people can, I hope. But in the meantime, the organization is 
a vehicle driven by imperfect people making mistakes. 

I hope that we can find in organizations a positive force to teach, to experiment, to love, 
to serve, to grow, to develop, to enjoy, to laugh, to cry. May we prevent abuse of organiza- 


teaching me a very final truth. What she was in fact doing was teaching me a process in 
which having a different opinion is not a reason to reject but a reason to discuss. A 
process that demands rigor, that demands inquiry, that makes one uncomfortable with 
anything but carefully developed, even if sometimes defiant and rebellious, positions on 


any series of issues. 


My father, on the other hand, was a very peaceful, easy-going, pleasant individual. I 
recall his behavior as a priesthood quorum advisor, where he put incredible effort into 


tions. May we permit ourselves, and others with whom we work over, under, and along- 
side, to make institutions servants of the individual, to make sanctions testing grounds to 
rise above, rather than be imprisoned by. In this difficult and exciting world, institutions 
can be instruments of good. But we must make this so. ° 

(This article was originally published in the Student Review on April 12, 1989. Dr. 
Ritchie, an internationally recognized expert in the field of organizational behavior, has 


recently been seen fraternizing with the P.L.O.) 


WHERE SEAGULLS FEAR TO TREAD by ANDREW CHRISTENSEN 


his is the story of the greatest clitt 
in all of the world. It sits ina 

remote comer of the earth, consid- 
ered by many to be a peculiar focal point of 
energies. This greatest of all cliffs is miles 
high, the ground below obscured by height 
and fear and mists, though the sound of 
water can be heard echoing up from below. 
It sits there, looming against the void 
which supports it, as it has presumably sat 
for eons. With grassy head and white rocky 
face, it’s jaw seems set sternly against the 
emptiness of the void, which, in tun¥; hangs 
as if oblivious between cloudy top and 
watery bottom, utterly empty-hollow. 
That’s what the western eye will tell you, 
though it might guess at it’s dimensions. 
The tribal people that live in the regions 
surrounding have a longer story to tell. 

According to their legend, a now- 
vanished tribe once lived along side the 
cliff. Originally, a small colony of would- 
be gurus had lived next to the cliff, off a bit 
from the edge. For many centuries they 
lived there. Nothing is certain about their 
ways and habits toward the beginning of 
their occupation of that spot, but we know 
that in later centuries they addressed the 
cliff in various fashions. They danced at it 
and yelled at it. They started rumors about 
it and tried to light it on fire with magic 
arrows, spells, and persuasion. 

Their arrows just blew away. In 
frustration, they began to claim that it 
wasn’t even actually there, and tried to 
teach the non-guru villagers accordingly. 
Every few months, however, some one of 
them would get uneasy. He or she would 
rise from meditation, look around sheep- 
ishly, and run off leaping—screaming into 


the nothingness. They would twirl and spin 
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and blow oft out ot sight. And then their 
tent would disappear. 

All of this duplicity cost the gurus a 
good deal of respect in the eyes of the other 
villagers, but that’s something they could 
deal with. If the cliff itself was not, issues 
of authority, at least, seem to have been 
within the realm of guru touch. 

Which was probably a good thing, 
because society gradually gréw away from 
the cliff. Someone found a waterfall off a 
distance away from the guru village, 
opposite the cliff, and someone else built a 
tremendous inn there. Once the inn was 
completed, bars and markets opened up as 
well. Massive marketplaces soon followed, 
to allow mingling with other peoples from 
places newly discovered. Great towers for 
shouting and parlors for meeting sprung up. 
There was great noise and uproar. New 
stories were told. New artists sold their 
visions. New hopes and fears set them- 
selves in the villagers’ hearts. 

The cliff and the void, and people’s 
thoughts about them, became an occasional 
mind flash or a topic of barroom debate. 

Many of the gurus, in fact, stopped 
facing and visiting the cliff. They turned 
new doors open to face the new village and 


. the dance halls. They polished their brass 


furnishings and fresh painted the claws of 
the new statues of the Great Winged Lions 
with Stormy Eyes that now graced their 
village-side doorways. (Some old guru had 
vaguely remembered having heard some- 
thing once, in a dream or maybe near a 
tower, about some such creature which 
dwells in the void. Good thing, too—he 
remembered just in time to initiate a work 
project to craft the Lions’ likeness on the 
temple grounds, which managed 1o renew 


interest in the guru temple, and replenish 
the rapidly dwindling trickle of visiting 
villagers. The dance halls, as it turned out, 
agreed to sell a couple of their old strobe 


lights to the gurus, who fiddled with them a . 


bit and managed to produce a fairly - 
spectacular illumination on the lions...) 
Many villagers and even guru-priests 


were convinced that the void was not there. 


At this point the legends about this lost 
tribe get very detailed, which is probably a 
sign of fabrication, but for whatever it’s 
worth, here it goes: A boy priest named 
Moon-shadow walked his animals by the 
cliff. He loved the cliff, and stared daily 
into the void. He was an excellent listener. 
He was an excellent learner. He heard 
voices in the wind of the void. He found 
scraps of paper, notes, and journals in 
ancient tongue, buried under rocks and 
bushes. They were the notes of the an- 
cients, from before the dancers and arrow- 
shooters. They were the notes of ancients 
who had spent their days at cliff’s edge in 
contemplation, who saw the detail of the 
void. They saw the reflections of them- 
selves and all time in the space beyond the 
cliff. They were those who saw to the 
heart. . .and then flew to be one with it. 

.One day Moon-shadow almost flew. 

Light-catcher, chief priest of the guru 
temple, withdrew to the uppermost 
chambers of the temple’s pinnacle and 
became as if dead. 

The void rumbled. 

Moon-shadow finished his chores and 
said his prayers. He walked across the 
temple courtyard amidst a massive down- 
pour of rain. The courtyard sand became a 
murky mirror of the underside of tourist 
umbrellas. A photo-journalist took a 


picture of Moon-shadow, the little guru 


_ boy, as his dusty, hand-sewn robe darkened 


and clung to his young body, as he climbed 
the pavilion stairs. 
Moon-shadow tumed to face him. He 
watched some children splashing in the 
rain. He saw young lover-boys tell the 
secrets of the Stormy Eyed Lions to the 
young lover girls. He watched for a very 
long time. He remembered the whispers of 


those ancients who were one with the void, 


and he ran inside the temple. 

Light-catcher’s body shook, and the 
temple shook, and the dance halls and 
markets and factories rumbled. His body 
shed a tear, opening the eyes of the soul 
and freeing his spirit to fly. He sped out of 
the inner chamber and over the pavilion to 
the outside village. Moon-shadow clasped 
him, in spirit, as he flew by, and fell to his 
knees to witness in vision. They sped over 
the forest and into the depths of the cause 
and effect cities below. A chuming void 
was everywhere. It grew in the streets. It 
gaped open in the galleries. iMen’s senses 
were distorted in it’s grasp. It pulled and 
pushed. It angered and grew. It smelt of life 
and sounded like man, and here and there it 
glimmered brightly as it twisted. 

‘Light-catcher and Moon-shadow wept. 
They flew over all of this and witnessed. 
They descended upon it. Screaming to the 
jugglers and merchants, they wept. 

Here and there a tower fell. 

In the temple their bodies shook. 

And then it all came tumbling down, I 
guess. Nobody knows. That’s the end of 
the legend. In any case, the muins are pretty 
cool. 
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NATURALIZED THEOLOGY: 


BY DENNIS POTTER 


- It is a dogma of the Roman Catholic Church that the 


existence of God, among many other theological truths, 
can be proved by unaided reason. The task of proving 
these truths is called Natural Theology, and was once the - 
queen of the sciences. For religious thinkers theology, and 
for non-religious thinkers philosophy, played the part of 
the foundation of all knowledge. This view of theology is 


one which was developed out of the need for a fundamen- 


tal, and incorrigible, starting point, Descartes’ construction 
of the cogito ergo sum_argument being the most paradig- 


_ matic example of such a position. For the Catholic 


theologian the task of theology was simple: to provide 
proofs for the most fundamental Catholic beliefs. How- 
ever, in more contemporary intellectual endeavors, this 
view of knowledge has been rejected by thinkers as diverse 
as Martin Heidegger, Karl Marx, John Dewey, Friedrich’ 
Nietzche, Ludwig Wittgenstein, Soren Kierkegaard and 
Willard Van Orman Quine. Their views, though radically 
distinct, can be generally categorized as anti- 
foundationalist. Insofar as the previous understanding of 
theology was based on the foundationalist understanding of 
knowledge, we must search for a new understanding of the 
task of theology. And insofar as Mormonism is a product 
of this same era of which I speak, it is in a proper position 
to help clarify this question. 

Sterling McMurrin claims that “The primary task of 
theology is the reconciliation of the revelation to the 
culture, to make what is taken on faith as the word of God 
meaningful in the light of accepted science and philoso- 
phy” The Theological Foundations of the Mormon 
Religion (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press). That 
reason must play the most central position in contemporary 
theology is a controversial assertion in this age of anti- 
intellectualism. Nevertheless, it seems to be the only 
viable option. For suppose that you are of the Greek 
Orthodox faith and I, Roman Catholic. We may differ on 
whether or not the Holy Trinity is composed of a substance 
which is divisible; you assert that it is and I that it is not. 


- We both may have religious experience confirming our 


doctrines. Now how are we to settle the dispute? We 
cannot appeal to further religious experience because that 
is the very question at hand, namely whose religious 
experience is to be believed. Stubborn believers may just 
say we should believe “on faith,” but such is a move which 
both “skirts” the issue and fails to resolve the conflict. 
However, if we bring any evidences on either side, whether 
it be concerning the religious experiences or the doctrine 
themselves, then we are employing reason. And since the 
other options obviously fail, reason is all that is left. This 
conclusion is easy for those of our community to accept 
when it is made with regard to the beliefs of others, as I 
have done; but it is more difficult for the Mormon to 
accept that her spiritual experiences do not settle her 
differences with the Roman Catholic who also has con- 
firming experiences of “apostate” doctrines such as 
transubstantiation. But this is not to say that revelation is 
not important to theology; revelation provides an otherwise 


_ vacuous and uncompelling theology with profound 


RESPONSE TO POTTER 


BY REX Sears, VisiTING PHILOSOPHY PROFESSOR 


take issue with two aspects of Dennis Potter’s “Naturalized Theology;” one is a 


matter of detail and the other of general orientation. 


‘otter argues that acceptance of continuing revelation entails the revisability of every 


THe TASK OF MORMON THEOLOGY IN THE Post-MobERN ERA 


content. 

The obvious question which arises at this point is that 
of the nature of reason. Since it is the central tool of the 
theologian we must understand its method. The method 
we search is certainly not the method of foundationalism, 
for it is bankrupt. We must rethink what it is to be rational 
and what it is to justify our beliefs. 

As the foundationalist epistemological project is 
rejected, some philosophers turn to a more radical episte- 
mological view, i.e. the view that our rejection and 
acceptance of beliefs always takes place within the context 
of other beliefs. This means that any given belief is 
justified only in the context of the other beliefs and never 
independently of them. The very attempt to acquire 
independent justification becomes meaningless. To 
paraphrase Otto Neurath, science is like a boat that is 
continually out at sea which could never be repaired from 
the bottom up, but only plank by plank while it remained 
afloat. This picture of how we acquire knowledge leads to 
a view of the project as “naturalized epistemology.” It is 
“naturalized” because it no longer seeks the ahistorical 
ground of truth, but realizes that we must work with what 
we have, although it may be a product of history. And if 
we assume that the majority of our beliefs are correct, then 
we can just busy ourselves with working out the inconsis- 
tencies. In so doing, we approximate truth. This picture of 
reason is a sloppy one, in that it does not appeal to our 
latent foundationalist tendencies, but it is the alternative to 


~ the ahistorical metaphysics of yester-year. 


What sort of implications might this have for how we 
do theology? Well, naturalized epistemology becomes 
naturalized theology. Theology will obviously become a 
project which recognizes its historical roots, not afraid of 
the primitivism of its past. Instead of searching for the 
foundations which she claimed to have found several 
thousand years ago, instead of claiming for herself a 
special place above and beyond all other science, she will 
have to recognize that her truths walk hand and hand with 
those of contemporary philosophy and science. She will 
have no privileged status, but will find herself scrutinized 
by the same methods which scientific theories employ. 
Every belief becomes subjected to the possibility of 
revision. Theologians will have to wonder whether the 
theological explanation is the best possible explanation of 


the events which are observable, or if there is not some 
better way to explain them. But this means that there must 
be a serious study of religious experience and ritual since 
such is the subject matter of religious explanation. Some 
may claim that theology has her own methods and tasks, 
and that, hence, her propositions are not to be scrutinized 
by the methods of other disciplines. But even if there are 
language games and conceptual practices which are 
localized, one product of the naturalization of knowledge 
(and so of theology) is that no discipline may stand alone. 
Our set of beliefs is a web of belief which, when disturbed 
at one point will feel the rippling effects at others. This 
holism, which is a consequence of the naturalization, 
entails that methods are intertwined. Therefore, we may 
properly claim that the rift between science and religion 
never really existed in the first place; it was a false 
dichotomy which was used by atheists to discredit religion 
and by religionists to avoid the subjugation of their beliefs 
to scrutiny. (I mean this sketch of naturalized theology to 
be a brief, not comprehensive, outline wnich will require 
development.) So, McMurrin was right as he said that 
theology was a reconciliation, but this reconciliation is not 
merely one of conclusions, but of methodology as well. 

So how is it that Mormonism provides a unique fic id in 
which we might address theology in this new way? I 
propose that there are at least three aspects of Mormon 
theology which allow it to fulfill the post-modern, and 
hence post-Christian, requirements for a successful 
theology. These are its recognition of the possibility of 
theological revision, its inherent materialism, and its 
pragmatism. 

First, it is well known that Mormon theology accepts 
the idea of “continuing revelation.” At the very least, this 
means that not every issue of theology has been settled and 
that we can always be in the process of receiving new 
positions on such issues. However, I believe that continu- 
ing revelation means more that this. Having been involved 
in recent research being done by David Paulsen on the 
Mormon concept of God I have noticed that there are many 
aspects of our theology that have been remarkably fluid. 
There is a case to be made that early on Mormon theology 
was trinitarian or modalistic, that later it moved to a sort of 


SEE “NATURALIZED THEOLOGY” PAGE 13 


linguist or Wittgenstein’s beetle) of those claims. Such revision, however, should be 
distinguished from outright rejection of present beliefs as false; such revision should be 
seen as refinement rather than rejection. 


theological position. I do not know whether Potter means that we could learn that any of 
our theological positions are, strictly, wrong or not, so I do not know whether I actually 
disagree with Potter on this point. To see the source of my confusion consider the 
application of Neurath’s analogy to skepticism about the existence of the external world: 
such skepticism is ruled out because it amounts to a rejection of the context within which 
justifications are offered and disputed. Each and every empirical belief we hold is, in 
principle, revisable, but not all at once. 

However, were we to revise any great number of them the result would not be straight- 
forward contradiction: the meaning of our beliefs is determined in part by the beliefs we 
hold. A large scale revision of our claims about the external world would, for example, 
incorporate revision of our standards of evidence and so would involve some modification 
of the very meanings of our statements (cf. Wittgenstein’s On Certainty). Commensura- 
bility problems would result. 

Now, we cannot preclude the possibility that with continuing revelation the very 
conceptual scheme within which we make theological claims will change and, with it, so 
too will the content (content being determined by such considerations as influential 
relations and practical applications rather than an intentional entity haunting Quine’s 


If Potter admits the possibility of rejection, rather than refinement, of any and all 
theological positions then he is rejecting the claim to their derivation from divine revela- 
tion (such rejection does seem implicit in his closing sentence), for while divine revelation 
must take a form which we can understand, and so may require further refinement as our 
capacity to understand grows, divine revelation cannot be out-and-out false. 

My larger disagreement is with the possible ramifications of Potter’s proposed method- 
ology for evaluating theology, for evaluating the justifiability of faith. If Potter means to 
suggest that the justifiability of faith should be determined by’ the outcome of scientific 
scrutiny and evaluation of Mormon theology then he overlooks the significance of 
Mormonism’s claim to be a revealed religion. 

When on:: is dealing with natural theology or rational theology (which Potter does not 
mention but which seems to fit Potter’s description of religion based on unaided reason 
more accurately; natural theology, after all, supplements reason with empirical observa- 
tion), then what is relevant is evidence derived from nature or reason for the truth of the 
theology in question. To justify in such a theology is to provide evidence for its truth. 


SEE “SEARS' RESPONSE” PAGE 16 
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B.H. Roserts: DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 


BY Dr. Davip PAULSEN 


s the Church emerges out of obscurity and increasingly engages the scrutiny and 
A provokes the criticisms of the world, members may find considerable support in 

the works of B.H. Roberts who, in his times, was affectionately known as “the 
defender of the faith.” Today, while virtually unknown to many Latter-day Saints, the 
significance of his contributions has not gone entirely unnoticed. For example, in 1968, 
Leonard Arrington, then Church Historian, distributed a questionnaire to fifty prominent 
LDS scholars, asking them to identify the five most outstanding intellectuals in Mormon 
history. Of thirty-eight respondents, thirty-five listed B. H. Roberts, nearly all of them 
ranking him first! 

Recently, there has been a revival of interest in Roberts’ works and life. In 1966, the 
Deseret Book Company published a short biography? In 1967, the Deseret Club at 
Princeton reprinted Roberts’ work Joseph Smith, the Prophet-Teacher? In the mid- 
seventies several other works were reprinted or re-issued, includingThe Mormon Doctrine 
of Deity,’ the five-volume Seventy’s Course in Theology ,° as well as his six-volume 
Comprehensive History of the Church. A more extensive biography of Roberts was 
published in 1980’ and The University of Illinois Press has released Roberts’ never-before 
published Studies on the Book of Mormon .* “The resurgence of interest in Roberts’ 
work..., and the reissue of some of his writings are fortunate,” said one commentator, “for 
in him the Mormon people have a spokesman of uncommon stature and ability. His name 
should be kept very much alive by those who value the traditions of the Church,... or who 
have genuine appreciation for the ideas and institutions that have been the substance and 
strength of Mormonism.” 

The life story of B. H. Roberts is as inspirational as his writings. One should know of 
his quasi-abandonment as a child of five in England; of his emigration to this country four 
years later and of his trek on foot across the plains to the Salt Lake Valley; of his thirst for 
knowledge and education as he labored in his youth in the Ophir mines, as a ranch hand, 
and as a blacksmith’s apprentice; of his meteoric development from an illiterate English 
emigrant to a place of pre-eminence among LDS scholars; of his church service as a 
missionary, mission president, and member of the First Council of the Seventy; of his 
risking his life (while a mission president) by disguising himself as a rough mountaineer 
to retrieve the bodies of two Mormon missionaries slain in Tennessee by an anti-Mormon 
mob; of his public lectures on the restoration given in many major U. S. cities; of his 
polygamous marriages and consequent struggles with federal authorities—arrests, exile, 
prosecution, imprisonment; of his important role in the Utah State Constitutional Conven- 
tion, his election to the U. S. House of Representatives, his impassioned but unsuccessful 
bid, (due to his polygamy) to be seated; of his conflicts, political and otherwise, with the 
Brethren and his subsequent reconciliations; of his recruitment of Utah volunteers to serve 
in the armed forces during World War I and, although now over 60, his service with them 
(both in the U.S. and overseas) as their chaplain. All this is the grist of which epics are 
made, and yet much more could be added.” Of Roberts’ early background and of his 
bootstrap rise to greatness, one experience is particularly significant: 

When Roberts was a lonely little waif in England, walking along a city street, he 
stopped to pick up a sheet of paper. It had fluttered down from an open window above 
him and landed near his path. He stared intently at the strange symbols. There was an 
intense longing to know what message the writing contained, but all his efforts failed to 
unlock the mystery of the written words. In almost hopeless desperation he asked himself. 
“Will the time ever come when I shall read books?” 

“Yea, and write them, too!” The quiet, piercing voice of inspiration burned this 
message upon his soul.” By the end of his life, Roberts had published well over thirty 
books, more than three hundred articles, and more than a thousand sermons and 
discourses.” In weighing Roberts’ accomplishments and considering that he was essen- 
tially self-taught, Leonard Arrington said: “This should give the modern generation of 
Mormon scholars ample cause for humility. Considering our enormous advantages, we 
ought to be making far greater contributions than we are.”® ; 

All this is introduction. My main concern here is Roberts’ contributions to our Mor- 
mon heritage. These are many, but I’ll highlight only three: I—his powerful employment 
of all the instruments of persuasion—reason, rhetoric, and personal testimony—in defense 
of the faith and the saints; II—his efforts to help the Saints establish a balance between 
faith and reason in their understanding of the Gospel; and III—his attempt to integrate the 
discrete revelatory insights of the Prophet Joseph Smith into a coherent, comprehensive, 
and illuminating framework for understanding human existénce and the great drama of 
salvation. 

I. Defense of the Faith. There was little that Roberts enjoyed more than a good debate. 
And his time, especially the decade before and the decade after the turn of the century, 
provided the occasion for many. This was a period of great public antipathy towards the 
Church, principally, but certainly not exclusively, due to polygamy. Church leaders and 
members were maligned, Church doctrines and practices were discredited and ridiculed— 
and all in a very visible way. The Church made good copy and the media exploited it. It 
was necessary that these critical challenges be rebutted and the Church and its people 
defended. B. H. Roberts, not only blessed intellectually, but extraordinarily gifted in 
oratorical and forensic skills, responded to the challenge. He took on all comers: psy- 
chologists such as Woodbridge Riley who claimed the Book of Mormon was the product 
of epileptic hallucinations, novelists like Harry Leon Wilson who “falsely misrepresented” 
the Church and its people in works of “purpose fiction,” sectarian ministers seeking to 
discredit Church doctrine, even Adventists claiming Saturday to be the true Sabbath and 
Jews denying that Jesus was the promised Messiah. Roberts’ more sustained polemics 
became the basis for individual books (such as The Mormon Doctrine of Deity and Rasha, 
the Jew). Shorter pieces were combined into Volume I and Volume II ofDefense of the 
Faith and the Saints published respectively in 1907 and 1912. These polemical pieces are 
fascinating and faith promoting as illustrated by the following examples. 

In the first part of 1901, considerable interest was generated in Mormon views of deity 
as a result of a series of lectures on the subject delivered by a prominent Salt Lake City 
minister. The same theme was treated at several Protestant conferences during the same 
year. Mormon views of deity were assailed as “awful blasphemy,” “soul destroying,” “the 
lowest kind of materialism,” “the crudest possible conception of God,” “worse than the 
basest forms of idolatry.“ 

In August, when Roberts addressed the annual conference of the MIA, he chose as his 
topic: “The Mormon Doctrine of Deity.” His discourse was printed in the Improvement 
Era and eventually came to the attention of a capable Catholic priest, the Reverend C. Van 
Der Donckt of Pocatello, who wrote an extensive reply. Van Der Donckt’s reply and a 
rejoinder by Roberts were published in full in the Improvement Era. These three essays, 
together with additional writings, constitute the work entitled The Mormon Doctrine of 
Deity: The Roberts-Van Der Donckt Discussion. 

In addition to marshaling scriptural authority in behalf of his position, Van Der Donckt 
also presents “philosophical proofs” for the orthodox and against the Mormon view of 
deity. Roberts capably deals with the scriptural passages, handles the philosophical 
arguments with skill, and effectively demonstrates logical tensions and contradictions in 
Van Der Donckt’s assumptions. For example, Van Der Donckt argues that God, being 
infinite, must be absolutely simple—without body or parts. Roberts replies: “Mr. Van Der 
Donckt himself says: ‘Something is limited, not because it is (i.e., exists): but because it is 
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this or that; for instance, a stone, a plant, a man’—or a person, I suggest. For if God has 
personality, he is a person, a something, and hence limited... as he must be when con- 
ceived of as this or that, as a person for instance, then of course not infinite being; and 
thus my friend’s doctrine of God’s ‘simplicity’ is destroyed the moment he ascribes 
personality to Deity.’ 

Roberts continues: “But what is the sum of my argument thus far on Mr. Van Der 
Donckt’s premise of God’s absolute ‘simplicity’ or ‘spirituality’? Only this: First, his 
premise is proven to be unphilosophical and untenable, when coupled with his creed, 
which ascribes qualities, attributes and personality to God. Either the gentleman must 
cease to think of God as ‘infinite being,’ ‘most simple,’ ‘not compound,’ or he must 
surrender the God of his creed, who is represented by it to be three persons in one sub- 
stance; and, moreover, persons possessed of attributes and qualities which bring God into 
relations with men and the universe, a mode of being which destroys ‘simplicity.’ Either 
one or the other of these beliefs must be given up; they cannot consistently be held 
simultaneously, as they destroy each other. If Mr. V. Der Donckt holds to the God of his 
creed, what becomes of all his ‘philosophy’? If he holds to his ‘philosophy,’ what be- 
comes of the God of his creed?” 

In 1907, in an effort to counteract continuing hostile misrepresentations, the Church 
published “An Address to the World,” setting forth, in outline form, a statement of Church 
belief and practice. On June 4, 1907, the Ministerial Association of Salt Lake City 
published a “Review” of the Church’s address in the Salt Lake Tribune. In an article 
accompanying the review, the Tribune calls the review “unanswerable” and describes the 
Church’s address as a “suppression rather than a confession of the Mormon faith” and as 
“falsified, juggled, and deceiving” ® And then in a related editorial, the Tribune says of 
the ministerial review: “The evasions, the duplicity, the hypocrisy, the dishonesty of the ~ 
conference declaration are completely shown, in masterly style. The repeated but half- 
hearted efforts of the church leaders to make the world believe in their patriotism, their 
piety, their unselfishness, their benevolence, their purity, when they do not believe these 
things of themselves, knowing their own corruption, treason, blasphemy and corroding 
selfishness, avarice, lusts of power and of the flesh, are fitly dealt with in this admirable 
review.” After such a tirade, it is somewhat surprising to discover that the same editorial 
writer in the same editorial praises the ministerial review for being “calm, deliberate, and — 
temperate in tone.” 

Two days later, Roberts responded to the review in a four-hour address delivered in the 
Tabernacle at two meetings (afternoon and evening) of an MIA conference. Although at 
places well-conceived, this hurried response lacks both the painstaking argumentation and 
the respectful consideration given to opposing views found in the Van Der Donckt 
discussion. Roberts’ reply is rib-tickling, interlaced throughout with self-serving humor 
and sarcasm and ad hominem attacks. 

Two examples: “Of your nonsense of one being three, and three being but one, we will 
say nothing, except to remark that you must reform your arithmetic, if you expect sensible 
people to pay attention to your doctrines.’ ears 

Again: “One other item in which we offend these reverend gentlemen is that we 
believe Jesus had a Father as well as a mother. Now, gentlemen, honestly, is it any worse — 
for him to have had a Father, than it is for him to have had a mother? You concede that he - 
had a mother: that his body grew as yours did, in the womb of his mother; thathe came 
forth of the womb by birth pains; that he suckled at the breast of woman; that through 
months and years of infant weakness he was watched and guided by the hand of a loving ~ 
mother. Tell me, is it true, that in your philosophy of things it is all right for Jesus to have i 
a mother, but a terrible sin and blasphemy to think of him as having a father? Is not : 
fatherhood as sacred and holy as motherhood? Listen people, there is something else. 
Having objected to our idea of Jesus having a father, these pious gentlemen turn now and ~ 
object to our faith because we believe that we have for our spirits a heavenly mother as 
well as a heavenly father! ... Now, observe the peculiar position of these critics: it is all 
right for Jesus to have a mother; but it is all wrong for him to have a father. On the other 
hand, it is all right for men’s spirits to have a Father in heaven, but our reviewers object to 
our doctrine of their also having a mother there. I sometimes wonder what in the world is 
the matter with you, gentlemen. I am puzzled to classify your views, or the kind of beings 
with which you people heaven.” 

Roberts then cites a work just published by a Protestant minister who says that the 
average English businessman “has a good-natured contempt for clergymen in general” 
because, though he feels they need to be treated with reverence, they do not count for 
much in the ordinary affairs of life: “they are sort of a third sex.” Roberts continues, “The 
ministers are here in this passage described as ‘a sort of third sex,’ and I am inclined to 
think that is right; for when a man in one case objects to a person having a father, and in 
another case considers it altogether unholy for persons to have a mother, I do not know 
how else to classify him but.as ‘a sort of third sex’-kind of a man.’ 

Roberts welcomed critical attacks on the Church—in fact, he almost delighted in them. 
He referred to anti-Mormon writers as “God’s advertisers.” Adverse media treatment of 
Mormon themes not only kept the issues in the public eye, but almost always afforded 
opportunity to positively set forth the message of the Restoration. One such piece of anti- 
Mormon writing produced an incredible opportunity. 

In the September 1906 issue of the American Historical Magazine, there appeared the 
first of four articles on the “Origin of the Book of Mormon” by Theodore Schroeder, a 
New York attorney who had once practiced law in Salt Lake. Schroeder presented what 
appeared to be a highly credible reconstruction of the “Spaulding Theory of the Book of 
Mormon.” The articles were immediately thereafter republished for local consumption by 
the Salt Lake Tribune. Roberts requested and was granted permission by the Historical 
Magazine to publish a rebuttal, in four parts, which not only dismantled Schroeder’s case, 
but also positively set forth the Church’s own witness. When Roberts completed his 
rebuttal, he was invited to write a history of the Church for publication in the magazine. 

To accommodate the projected history, the editor changed the magazine from a bimonthly 
to a monthly periodical, changed its name to theAmericana Magazine, and for a period of 
six years, from July 1909 to July 1915, devoted about half its space each month to 
installments of the history of the Church. This work not only provided much of the 
material for Roberts’ monumental Comprehensive History of the Church published in 
1930 but, in the view of one commentator, significantly contributed to bringing about an 
era in which sentiment toward the Church became favorable? _ 

II. Faith and Reason.Roberts’ views on the relationship between faith and reason in 
Christian discipleship were clearly set forth in his five yearbooks on theology written as 
manuals for the seventies quorums of the Church. Some time prior to writing the year- 
books, he toured the Eastern and Southern States Missions with Elder George Albert | 
Smith. On their return to Church headquarters, they reported that the missionaries, for the — 
most part, lacked the historical and doctrinal background for the work they were expected 
to do, and that they had no commanding knowledge to give them assurance of the things _ 
whereof they were to be witnesses. To improve the quality and efficiency of the mission- _ 
ary witness, they successfully proposed that the seventies of the Church be released from 
their other callings to receive intensive training and instruction. Roberts authored the 
yearbooks to serve as manuals for this instruction” © { 

The first yearbook includes an outline history of the seventies—three chapters—and | 


then a treatise on the scriptures, designed to create a general knowledge of the standard 
works as books. The second yearbook provides an outline history of gospel dispensations; 
the third yearbook treats the doctrine of deity; the fourth, the doctrine of the atonement; 
and the fifth, the divine immanence and the Holy Ghost. In addition to articulating 
revealed truths and supporting and explaining them by logical argument and scientific 
evidences, the yearbooks contain exercises designed to hone reasoning and speaking 
skills. Attendance of the seventies in this period (1907-1912) increased to 60 percent and 
many elders eagerly desired to be called into these quorums of the seventy.”5 

Roberts’ views on the relationship between faith and reason were set out in his preface 
to the last of the five yearbooks. He wrote: “It requires striving—intellectual and spiri- 
tual—to comprehend the things of God—even the revealed things of God... [But] mental 
laziness is the vice of men, especially with reference to divine things. Men seem to think 
that because inspiration and revelation are factors in connection with the things of God, 
therefore the pain and stress of mental effort are not required; that by some means these 
elements are somewhat as Elijah’s ravens and feed us without effort on our part. To 
escape this... mental stress to know the things that are, men raise all too readily the 
ancient bar. “Thus far shalt thou come, but no farther.’ Men cannot hope to understand the 
things of God, they plead, or penetrate those things which he has left shrouded in mystery. 
‘Be thou content with the simple faith that accepts without question. To believe, and 
accept the ordinances, and then live the moral law will doubtless bring men unto salva- 
tion; why then should men strive and trouble themselves to understand?’ ...So men 
reason; and just now it is much in fashion to laud ‘the simple faith,’ which is content to 
believe without understanding, or even without much effort to understand. And doubtless 
many good people regard this course as indicative of reverence—this plea in bar of 
effort—’ thus far and no farther.’ ... Yet, we must be certain that, making a virtue of 
_ reverence, we are not merely excusing ignorance..:. This sort of ‘reverence’ is easily 
simulated,... and falls into the same category as the simulated humility couched in ‘I don’t 
know,’ which so often really means ‘I don’t care, and do not intend to trouble myself to 
find out.’” 

Roberts defines “simple faith” as faith without understanding of the thing believed, and 
maintains that simple faith taken at its highest value is not equal to intelligent faith, the 
faith that is the gift of God supplemented by earnest endeavor to find through prayerful 
thought and research a rational ground for faith. Hence, Roberts claims, men should strive 


___ for a faith which satisfies the intellect, as well as the heart. 


“This plea in bar of effort to find out the things that are,” Roberts further claims, “is as 
convenient for the priest as it is for the people. The people of ‘simple faith,’ who never 
question, are so much easier led, and so much more pleasant in every way—they give 
_ their teachers so little trouble. People who question because they want to know, and who 

ask adult questions that call for adult answers, disturb the ease of the priests. The people 
who question are usually the people who think... and thinkers are troublesome, unless the 
instructors who lead them are thinkers also.”?’ 

While opting for a rationally grounded faith, Roberts nonetheless recognizes the 
primacy of divine revelation and individual faith. In his preface to the third yearbook, 
Roberts describes his enterprise as one of faith seeking understanding: “I do not address 
the men for whom these Lessons are prepared from the standpoint that I would have them 
understand in order that they may believe; but rather that they may understand—that 
which they already believe... for surely well-ordered knowledge can have no other effect 
upon faith than to increase it, to strengthen it.” 

Roberts also recognized the limits of human reason in understanding the things of God. 
He said: “Let me not be misunderstood... there are limits to man’s capacity to understand 

_ things that are. That God also in his wisdom has not yet revealed all things,... where his 
revelations have not yet cast their rays of light on such subjects, it is becoming in man to 

_ wait upon the Lord for that ‘line upon line, and precept upon precept’ method by which 
_ {the Lord] unfolds in the procession of the ages the otherwise hidden treasures of his 

truths.... [BJut all this does not prevent us from a close perusal and careful study of what 

God has revealed upon any subject, especially when that study is perused reverently, with 
constant remembrance of human limitations, and with an open mind, which ever stands 
ready to correct the tentative conclusions of today by the increased light that may be shed 
[tomorrow].”” 

Despite this caution, Roberts often stirringly witnessed the powerful appeal of the 
restored gospel to both his intellect and his spiritual nature: “My brethren and sisters, I 
rejoice in the truth. I rejoice in the gospel of Jesus Christ. It satisfies me completely. It 
responds to the hungering of my spirit. It meets the demands also of my intellectual 

_ hature. And as I see the growth of intelligence among men, an increase of scientific 
knowledge, a broader understanding of the universe, a comprehension of the extent and 
grandeur of the words of God, I see in ‘Mormonism’ that which rises up to meet this 
enlarged knowledge of men. ‘Mormonism’ teaches man that he is a child of God; it tells 
him that he has in him the divine elements that partake of the nature of God; that after the 
resurrection he will live forever; and that he may go on from one degree of excellence 
unto another until he shall attain unto something that is truly great, worthy of a God to 
give, and worthy of a son of God to receive.”*° 

III. Integrated World View. In summing up the contributions and significance of the 
mission of the Prophet Joseph Smith, Roberts states: “The New Dispensation is a system 
of philosophy as well as a religion. Indeed every religion that is worthwhile must be a 
philosophy. It must give some accounting of things if it is to be of any permanent service 
in the world. Religion must appeal to the understanding as well as to the emotional nature 
of man. It must measurably satisfy his rational mind as well as fill his spiritual and ethical 
longings—his thirst for righteousness. I know there are those who think that the important 
thing in religion is to live it rather than to understand it; just as there are those who think it 
better to live rather than to understand life. But as a matter of fact religion in its most 
exalting phases cannot be ‘lived’ without making reasonably clear to the understanding 
the problems of existence; just as life cannot be truly ‘lived’ without some knowledge at 
least of the near purposes of life.”*' Joseph Smith himself, Roberts noted, made no attempt 


to create a “system” of philosophy. His revelatory insights flowed forth without reference 


to any arrangement or orderly sequence. Rather, they came piecemeal in response to the 
prophet’s petitions for divine guidance in resolving practical probleins. But Pon=*< 
grasped the interconnectedness of these reve2led insigiiis and attempted to weave - 
together into a coherent and comprehensive (yet open-ended) framework which wouid 


illuminatingly address man’s most fundamental and essential questions: What am I, Who ~ 


am I, Why am I here, and What ought I do, and What is my destiny? Roberts’ major 
attempt to achieve such comprehensive integration was a work he completed near the end 
of his life. He considered it to be the most significant work of his authorship, his master- 
work—a three-volume treatise on Mormon theology which he entitled The Truth, the 

Way, the Life. This work crystallized, he said, “practically all my thought, research and 
studies in the doctrinal line of the church.” The work was important, Roberts said, because 
“it will affect the young and educated and the intellectual members of the Church and the 
standing of the Church before the world—shall we resolve ourselves into a narrow, 
encrusted sect of no moment, or shall we remain what we were intended to be—that is, a 
world movement.” : 

What is the ultimate nature of reality? Roberts cites Doctrine and Covenants 88: 
“There are many kingdoms... and there is no space in which there is no kingdom; and 
there is no kingdom in which there is no space.” From the context, Roberts surmises that 
“kingdom” here has reference to “substance,” more specifically, “spirits, matter, worlds, 
and world-systems under the dominion of law.” “It is the doctrine of the eternal and 


everywhere existence of matter and space. The universe is infinite and unbounded—it is 
empty in no part, but everywhere filled with substance—the universe is equally finite and 
unbounded in duration, it has no beginning and no end.” 

The Prophet Joseph Smith records God as saying: “Worlds without number have I 
created . . . Behold, there are many worlds that have passed away by the word of my 
power, and there are many that now stand and innumerable are they to man... The 
heavens are many and they cannot be numbered unto man: And as one earth shall pass 
away, and heavens thereof, even so shall another come, and there is no end to my worlds, 
neither to my words.”*4 

All this implies, says Roberts, that there is constant movement, change, process in this 
infinite universe, with new worlds continually forming as old ones disintegrate. Matter 
may be resolved into radiant energy—and then said energy may be brought back to 
matter, thus constituting a cycle from matter to “radiant energy” and from radiant energy 
to matter. 

What am I and how did I originate? Joseph Smith taught not only the eternal existence 
of intelligence, but of intelligences. These may be manifested as “spirits,” “men,” “an- 
gels,” “Deities” according to the state of progress to which they have attained; and they 
may be of infinitely varying degrees of intelligence and moral quality, yet all are equal in 
their eternity. There is a something in each of us not only uncreated, but from the nature of 
it uncreatable and indestructible—without beginning and without end. 

What is the purpose of my existence and of my life on earth? “This is my work and my 
glory,” Joseph Smith reports the Lord as saying, “to bring to pass the immortality and 
eternal life of man.”*’ Then he represents God as dwelling among the organized intelli- 
gences, and as proposing the creation of an earth “whereon these may dwell” for he 
purpose of bringing about their eternal lives and eternal progress. “We will go down, for 
there is space there, and we will take of these materials, and we will make an earth 
whereon these may dwell. And we will prove them herewith to see if they will do all 
things whatsoever the Lord their God shall command them. And they who keep their first 
estate shall be added upon . . . and they who keep their second estate shall have glory 
added upon their heads for ever and ever.” 

“Men are that they might have joy.” To this end Divine Intelligences bring into 
existence worlds and world-systems, sustain and guide them through immense cycles of 
time and through processes that lead from chaos to cosmos, from telestial to celestial, and 
when attaining a point beyond which they may not be exalted in their present forms, 
breaking those forms, disintegrating them to bring forth again a grander cosmos. And so 
the eternal drama continues. Intelligences meanwhile stand indestructible amidst this 
organization and disorganization of worlds. This movement is from lower to higher 
estates, from little to greater excellences; yet this without ever attaining to “highest” 
because advancement in the infinite knows no ultimates.*° 

Through comparative analysis Roberts shows that the Prophet’s synoptic vision cannot 
be neatly or accurately classified under any of the titles used to designate the various 
schools of human philosophy. At most one can point out similarities and differences. It is 
dualistic, but not in the sense that it breaks up reality into two radically distinct sub- 
stances, the material and the immaterial. Its dualism recognizes infinitely extended 
material substance and, co-extensive with it, intelligence, spirit, or mind, whose substance 
is finer or purer than the grosser matter tangible to the senses. Intelligence, while material, 
is yet distinct, chiefly in the power of thought and action. Speaking broadly, this divides 
the universe into two grand divisions, spirit and grosser matter—‘Things to act and things 
to be acted upon.” The new dispensation philosophy in a certain sense also is monistic, 
in that it believes all substances to be matter, that there is no such thing as immaterial 
substance. 

The gospel viewpoint resembles pantheism in that it conceives of the omnipresence of 
God by the indwelling of His spirit in nature, but nonetheless makes a sharp distinction 
between nature and Deity. It is materialistic in holding to the reality of matter; idealistic in 
maintaining the superiority of mind to matter; etc. And so on, proceeds Roberts’ compara- 
tive analysis.4' He selects the term “eternalism” as most descriptive of new dispensation 
philosophy—“an eternal universe, with no beginning and no end: Eternal intelligence, 
working in eternal duration, without beginning or ending, and without ultimates, and 
hence eternal progression running parallel with eternal lives; and an eternal or ‘everlasting 
gospel,’ offering eternal opportunities for righteousness; eternal existence of mercy, 
justice, wisdom, truth and love; all accompanied by eternal relations, associations, 
unions—eternal youth and eternal glory!’*? 

Roberts contends that restoration “eternalism” more than holds its own with human 
philosophies in comprehensiveness, coherence, and in its power to illuminate all aspects 
of human existence and experience, including (perhaps especially including) the darker 
corners of moral evil and human suffering. 

Roberts concludes: “New Dispensation philosophical doctrines afford a noble coign 
[vantage point] from which to view life, and furnish the noblest incentives to earnest 
strivings for right living, which is the true end of thinking and of all human endeavor. 
[Joseph Smith announced] physical and metaphysical principles dealing with the 
profoundest subjects of intellectual investigation and thought; . . . which, when they are 
finally arranged in proper order, will constitute a system of philosophy worthy of the 
enlightened age in which it was brought forth—it is this work, and the whole volume of it, 
that constitutes Joseph Smith’s vindication before the world, and justifies his followers in 
believing that his life’s work was a super-human achievement; and hence there was in him 
a divine inspiration that wrought the work of his great though brief career; the inspiration 
of the Almighty gave him understanding—He was a Prophet of God” 43 (Emphasis in 
original). 
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Issues & OPINIONS 


ATHLETES AND ALCOHOL: A Cover-up CONSPIRACY? 


BY MATTHEW MACLEAN 


& & Well, I had some good times at Brigham Young, but I 
also had to deal with some heavy hypocrisy. When 
you go there, you sign a paper promising to abide by 

the codes of the Mormon religion: no alcohol, smoking, 

etc. Yet, the same environment that claims to have this 
superior lifestyle puts up with some of the same things— 
drugs, booze, and cheating—that you see at some of the 
schools where you don’t have to give a blood oath about 
leading a moral life.” 

This is the way Jim McMahon summarized his experi- 
ence as football quarterback at BYU in his autobiography 
McMahon!. McMahon was known for breaking 70 NCAA 
records, leading the nation in passing and total offense 
during the 1980 and 1981 seasons, and leading his team to 
two bowl victories as BYU’s most prolific quarterback 
ever to that point. But to those around him, he was also 
known for his unruly behavior, wild antics, and bouts of 
drunkenness. A free-spirit who found it difficult to adapt to 
the strict codes of a private religious school, McMahon 
seems himself to have been somewhat puzzled by layers of 
protection at BYU that shielded him from the media, the 
school, and even the honor code. 

“Some of my other brushes with trouble were more 
routine. I was caught drinking beer on the golf course 
during the summer, put on probation; caught chewing 
tobacco, put on probation; caught with beer in my room, 
put on probation. You get the idea. If I hadn’t played 
football, I wouldn’t have lasted, I don’t think.” 

Special privileges for athletes are nothing new to 
universities. Currently the NCAA has 13 colleges placed 
on some kind of probation for violations of NCAA codes, 
usually involving the payment of money or gifts to athletes 
beyond their normal scholarships. Considering the millions 
of dollars the schools and promoters make off media 
contracts for the athletes’ performances, to some it is no 
doubt they owe the athletes all the perks they can give 
them. 

But at BYU, the issue goes beyond money. Athletes 
who choose to play at this school must conform to an 
honor code, just like the other students, whether they are 
members of the LDS church or not, whether they agree 
with the standards or not. But are these athletes really held 
to the same standard of accountability as the rest of us; or 
do they at times, as some of us may expect, receive special 
allowances for their special status? Are the athletes, in 
effect, above the law at BYU? 

Based on recent events in BYU sports, one would think 
not. Last year six members of the men’s gymnastics team 
(including an assistant coach) were disciplined or released 
due to incidences of drinking alcohol during away meets. 
Just two weeks ago, two members of the men’s swimming 
team “voluntarily” left the team and BYU, so that they 
could keep their eligibility to swim at other schools. The 
reason, again, was alcohol related. 


A 


INTERPRETATIONS: Prayinc HANp IN HAND 


But gymnastics and 
swimming don’t bring in the 
dollars or fame to BYU that 
football does. Why don’t we 
hear of football or basketball 
players being suspended for 
honor code violations? Are 
these athletes more clean than 
the rest? According to one 
former BYU athlete, who 
himself was once expelled for 
alcohol use, flagrant viola- 
tions of BYU standards 
abound in the big sports as 
well, but no one hears too much about them. 

“Tt’s well known that a lot of them party,” he said. “I’ve 
seen them drinking at parties myself.” 

The former athlete, who asked that his name not be 
printed, listed several football players, including Kypo 
McGuire, Chris Goldstead and quarterback John Walsh, 
whom he claims to have seen at parties regularly drinking 
alcohol. He added to the list basketball players Shane 
Knight and Jay Thompson. 

Patrick Bergen, one of the BYU swimmers who left the 
team and BYU for drinking violations, confirmed a 
widespread use of alcohol among athletes. Bergen de- 
scribed constant exposure to alcohol since the time he first 
came to BYU on a recruiting trip. 

“They wined us and dined us on I don’t know how 
much of BYU’s money, taking us snowmobiling up at 
Aspen Grove and out to eat at expensive restaurants. 
Gradually they picked out those who party from those who 
don’t and [those who do] were taken to a room where they 
pulled out Vodka for shots,” he said. 

Bergen said that on his first weekend at BYU he was 
invited to someone’s house for some beers, and that since 
that time drinking parties were common. 

“Before I was first reported, I was never afraid of being 
caught,” he said. “Everyone in our dorm seemed to know 
what we were up to, and no one ever said anything 
whenever we’d come in late, staggering, after drinking.” 

Several athletes interviewed talked of parties full of 
BYU athletes. “It was like, when you met someone there 
you’d ask, ‘who are you and what sport do you play?’” 
Bergen said. Most all sports teams were represented, even 
women’s teams— particularly the women’s tennis and golf 
teams. 

Another source, who asked that his name be withheld, 
reports to have witnessed an incident recently in Salt Lake 
City, at a bar called “Port of Call,” where he saw Walsh, 
drunk, antagonizing a group of University of Utah players. 
The U players would have hurt Walsh, he said, if it were 
not for some friends who interceded and took some 
punches meant for Walsh, managing to get him out of the 


admit. 


That shows bravery and tolerance—perhaps more than the Church leaders might want to 


bar and harm’s way. 

Geoff Eaton, one of the ejected BYU gymnasts, agreed 
that honor code violations are easy to find in the BYU 
athletic world, and that the sports that generate high 
revenue for BYU are. highly protected. 

“T know for a fact that the same person who turned me 
in for drinking violations also turned in two football guys,” 
he said. “I’m out and they’re still in.” 

The former athlete first cited said that the players in his 
sport were not protected like football players at BYU, and 
that had his coach interceded to cover up and protect him 
as do other coaches, he might still be on the team now. 

Coaches may not be the only people trying to protect 
their athletes. ; 

The same athlete related the story of how, while being 
questioned by Honor Code office staffer Robert Ward, he 
was asked about all the details of his violation, including 
the names of any other people he knew to be involved. The 
athlete said he stopped and said, “Well, shall we talk about 
John Walsh?” 

“We won’t worry about that,” Ward reportedly re- 
sponded. 

In defence of the honor code office, Assistant Dean of 
Student Life Tom Kullunki said that when a student is 
reported no one asks if the student is an athlete. He said 
every case is different, and the outcome depends on the 
severity and circumstances of the indiscretion. But 
generally the person is placed on probation after the first 
offence, after which he or she is expelled if there is another 
violation. 

“Repeated offense means you’re gone,” he said. 

Kullunki said he has received reports of violations by 
many athletes, including even Ty Detmer, but that usually 
the informers refuse to give their names or act as a witness. 
Without evidence or witnesses, no accusations can be acted 
on, he said. 

Jim McMahon himself would probably agree with the 
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As of this writing, the Religious Freedoms Restoration Act is not yet law. Fortunately, a 
few more votes and a signature are all that remains before it becomes so. If it overcomes 
those hurdles, the federal government will have taken a tremendous step towards a 
change that will make our nation a much better place. The fact that the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints and the American Civil Liberties Union (unusual bedfellows, 
to say the least) teamed up to help it happen is even more impressive. 

In 1991 two Native Americans were fired from a state clinic for drug rehabilitation. 
They were denied unemployment benefits by the state of Oregon because they’d been 
fired for reasons of “misconduct,” which absolved the state of responsibility. The 
misconduct? They smoked peyote. But wait—they may have smoked an illegal drug, but 
it was done as part of a religious ceremony. These two youth workers were members of 
the Native American Church, a tribal organization that employs trance-inducing drugs in 
worship ceremonies. Note that they did not smoke peyote on the job: they were simply 
living out their religious freedoms. 

These two counselors believed, for those reasons, that they had been fired unjustly, 
and that the state had acted unjustly in denying them their benefits. They sued Oregon. 
They lost. They appealed. In an opinion written by Justice Antonin Scalia overturning a 
generation of legal precedent, the Supreme Court decided that the First Amendment does 
not require the government to exempt religious believers from general legislation that 
“unintentionally” penalizes their worship. In other words, state employees can’t use 
drugs, and if that happens to wreck the lives of members of the Native American «’ 
well, too bad. 

Fortunately, a variety of organizations quickly realized what this ruling meant. If the 
military forbade the wearing of any hat at any time, Jews who wear yarmulkes would 
never be able to serve. If cremation was forbidden for environmental reasons, certain 
Hindu sects would have no choice but to change their religious doctrine. And so on. For 
many years, the government needed a “compelling reason” to force religious persons to 
submit to laws which contradicted their beliefs (meaning, the need to protect life would 
justify the government in controlling sects that practice child sacrifice). The fact that the 
Supreme Court could so easily deny that precedent and leave open the possibility for 
much stricter restrictions shows how weak the precedent was. The fact that religious 
organizations and liberal defenders of civil rights could join hands to prop up the 
freedoms religions should enjoy in a free society shows how urgent the matter is. 

What is most intriguing about this whole affair, however, is that the LDS Church 
would be willing to support a piece of legislation inspired by two individuals who 
essentially smoked pot. Now of course, when Elder Dallin H. Oaks testified before a 
Congressional committee about the need to repair the nation’s toleration of religious 
activity, he didn’t speak his feelings regarding the Native American church, or seeking 
visions through chemical help. But nonetheless, the Church contributed to the effort to 
protect people who exercise religious freedom in a way that contradicts our doctrine. 
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Three months ago, Elder Russell M. Nelson attended the Parliament of World 
Religions in Chicago, one of the largest ecumenical events the Church has ever partici- 
pated in. The Church leadership has generally avoided gathering with other religious 
groups, for several reasons. One is that they want to be independent of organizational ties | 
with other religious institutions. Another is, as Salt Lake sees it, that it is not good to take 
seriously the leadership of anyone who is not a member of the Church hierarchy. But 
most important is the idea that ours is the “only true and living church” on the earth. 

How can you have relations with people you, by definition, consider invalid and 
apostate? That is the religious argument which has faced this nation and, to a smaller 
degree, our own church. If religion is to survive in this secular age, it must clean its own 
house of intolerance, and demand a place at the political table certain it would not 
unwittingly or uncaringly disenfranchise those who do not believe. That, of course, is the 
liberal argument against mixing religion and politics: religion makes claims that cannot 
be demonstrated rationally, and thus unfairly limits those who, say, want to be active 
atheists in Provo, Utah. If the Mormon Church officially ruled Provo, non-members 
would suffer even more than they do now. Or would they? 

If religions accepted alternatives, keeping their “truth” commitments but recognizing 
said doctrines’ secondary importance, then perhaps religion, even in this very pluralistic 
society, could return to the place it held in America three generations ago, when the 
nation was both more religious and less diverse. In such a world, religions would openly 
embrace what they already quietly practice—tolerance. In Elder Nelson’s presentation in 
“hivago, he said nothing about the Mormon way to truth being the “one and only” path. 
insiead he said we are able to do our missionary work because our doctrines are “noble 
and fulfilling” (Ensign Nov. 1993, p.107)—in other words, because they’re good ideas. 
Isn’t that enough? As Fred Gedicks (a BYU law professor) and Roger Hendrix (a former 
LDS institute director) have written, in a truly tolerant world where religions could 
defend themselves politically and argue for morality in politics on a religious basis 
(something impossible today), “discussion about religious truth...[would] be centered 
more on works than on what corresponds [to an absolute Truth]. In this kind of world, 
other religions become resources for insights and ideas...rather than theological competi- 
tors” (Choosing the Dream, 1991, p.178). 

I hope the Religious Freedom Restoration Act becomes law and sets us on a course 
where “cultists” like David Koresh can defend themselves and be treated respectfully 
(we were a “cult” once), and religious persons of most any stripe—even peyote smok- 
ers—can be embraced as Christ taught us (Acts 10:34, James 2:9). For that to happen 
though, we must be willing to accept all others as having something to say to us; of truth 
(little “t”, as all truth should be) as open-ended, never closed. Only such a reshaping of 
commitments will protect us in pursuing what we truly believe, without harming those 
who think we’re wrong. ; 

Russell Arben Fox [Editor's Note: It did become law.] 
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STAKEOUT ON THE INFORMATION HIGHWAY 


_ BY JONATHAN GREEN 


Note: BYU has had no immunity from the recent information network explosion. As a result, many policies 
and procedures have not been clearly thought out or adequately revised. What follows exemplifies many 
problems BYU currently faces. It is a true story, but because of its sensitive nature, some have asked that 
their real names not be used, including “Mark.” 

Stakeout on the Information Highway: 


by typing on the keyboard. That may have been true when you owned a Commodore 64. If it’s 
BYU’s computer, however, typing the wrong thing can ruin your life. That’s how Mark found 
himself being suspended from BYU. 

Mark is the kind of student who is Family Home Evening “Dad” in every ward he belongs to. After 
returning from his mission to Puerto Rico, he became a Computer Science major because BYU doesn’t offer 
a major in skiing, his other great passion. 

One day last October, Mark opened a connection by telephone modem to his account on the mainframe 
computers owned by the Computer Science department which provided him with Internet access. Mark then 
opened a connection across the Internet to a collection of computer files at Washington University in St. 
Louis, a large and popular archive used “thousands of times each month” by BYU students alone, in the 
estimation of one Student Computing Services employee. With the FTP utility (see sidebar) and Internet 
speeds, downloading files is as easy as flipping through the pages of a magazine. While looking at the area 
reserved for people’s contributions to the archive’s collection of digitized images, Mark noticed a series of 
images with titles such as “scO1pg93.jpg,” “sc02pg93.jpg,” and so on. Mark grabbed all of them. “They were 
small files so I figured I could download them pretty quick and see what they were,” he said. Then he closed 
the connection. He began transferring the files from BYU’s computer system to his home computer so he 
could finally see what he had found. 

Mark wasn’t expecting pictures of naked women to appear on his screen. “It was about halfway done with 
all the files downloading and I pulled one up and looked at it. I was surprised, because that archive site has 

_ standards excluding R- and X-rated pictures. These must not have been screened out yet,” he said. He 
quickly took steps to stop the download: “I aborted the transfer and deleted the files from my computer at 
home and my account up on campus.” Mark assumed that was the end of the matter. “I didn’t think anything 

of it. I knew the system programmers could monitor my account, but I didn’t hear anything for a week. I 

: didn’t expect anything to happen, because if they were 
monitoring my account they would have seen how I 
reacted.” 

That wasn’t the end, however. As he went to use his 
computer account a week later, this message was waiting 
for him on the screen: “Your computing privileges are 
temporarily suspended. Sorry for any inconvenience this 
may cause.” Although the system administrators had seen 
that Mark had quickly erased the pornographic files, they 
had referred the matter to the Honor Code Office and 
provided it with printouts of the files, most of which Mark 
had never seen. Mark made an appointment to meet with a 
counselor and, as he says, “I tried to tell him that I didn’t _ 
know what those files were and that I deleted them as soon 
as I could.” The result was that Mark was suspended from 
BYU for violating the pornography guidelines of BYU’s 
Computing Network Patron Policy (CNPP). 

The decision was potentially devastating for Mark: 
besides missing at least two semesters of school, suspen- 
sion would have resulted in the loss of his scholarship and 
would jeopardize his career. “If you get kicked out of 
BYU, that would stay on your record,” he said. “And if 
people think you can’t use the University’s computers 
correctly, who’s going to trust you in the private sector?” 
Fortunately for Mark, he was somewhat successful in 
appealing the decision of the Honor Code Office; his 
penalty was reduced to probation. Mark still had to pay a 
high price, however, in disruption of his semester and 
_| distress for himself and his parents. “In addition to taking 
up a lot of time, it was always in the back of my mind that 
I wouldn’t be able to finish the semester and that it would 
ruin my career,” he says. “It was difficult to concentrate 
on my schoolwork—I had to take 18 credits, prepare my 
appeal, and worry about the rest of my life.” His grades 
sank enough that he lost his scholarship. Today, Mark is happy simply to be able to stay at BYU, but his 
computer account remains locked and the Honor Code Office has required him to receive professional 
counseling for his “pornography problem.” “I feel the University should make an honest effort to find out 
what is truly going on, rather than assuming the worst. I wish someone had talked to me before turning 
things over to someone else.” 

- BYU does not have an abnormal computer policy. Kelly McDonald, executive director of University 
Computing Services, describes the policy governing computer use as “a pretty good policy, based on 
principles of honesty and fairness.” But the policy also suffers from vagueness in important sections, a lack 
of protection or even discussion of privacy for students or faculty using BYU computers, and penalties for 
misuse not entirely in agreement with other sections of the Honor Code. Several students have already been 
disciplined: Jamie Gritton, an assistant administrator for the engineering computer system, knew of “four or 
five students in the last year” from his system who, like Mark, had been referred to the Honor Code Office. 
The policy also continues to hamper students’ education: although many CS instructors tell their students 
that the only way to learn about the Internet is to explore and experiment, being kicked out of BYU is a high 
price to pay for exploration. 

Over 3000 users of the YVAX system, every faculty member, and every CS and engineering student who 
uses departmental computer systems are affected by the CNPP. It is safe to.assume that few of them have 
heard of this policy, let alone seen it, although several students have been disciplined based on it. 

Unlike CS or engineering students, other students who sign up for YVAX accounts are neither informed 
of the policy’s severity nor even made aware of its existence. The policy isn’t available in the Academic 
Computing Services office. One Y VAX assistant said, “I’ve heard of it, but I’ ve never actually seen it.” One 
system administrator noted that it’s possible to view it with the “gopher” utility (see sidebar), but he was 
reluctant to give out the CNPP’s location in the database, and the existence of it in a sixth-level subdirectory 
is anything but obvious. (For those with computer accounts: /Computing Information/CSR Information/ 
Central Campus Systems/General/B YU Computing Policies and Procedures.) The CS department office 
would supply on request only the 1992 addendum to the policy, which is just one of its three total pages. The 
policy is also not universally understood: one administrator maintained that personal or recreational use was 
a serious offense according to the CNPP, when in fact no such general restriction exists. For those without 
computer access, the only sure place to find the entire policy is in section 5.28 of the Honor Code Office’s 
handbook, which students can view but not photocopy. (The author had to transcribe it by hand.) 

BYU students need to be informed of the restrictions and penalties in the CNPP because they aren’t 
always logical extensions of the rest of the Honor Code. Many engineering and CS computer labs have 
recently taken a step in the right direction by posting lists of the offenses likely to result in suspension from 
BYU. And the login screen on the main CS system (quoted verbatim) is enough to make anybody reconsider 


A ccording to a common proverb to help out sufferers of computer anxiety, you can’t hurt anything just 
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| GET A THRILL FROM 
PUNISHMENT. 

IT’S ALWAYS BEEN 
THAT WAY. 


MOUNTAINWORKS HAS WHAT YOU NEED: SCALDING HOT 
_ COFFEE, HIGH-QUALITY OUTDOOR GEAR, A POLYSYLLABIC 


SALES STAFF, AND THE BLUE MASK ON CD. 


IF YOU'RE SHOPPING SOMEWHERE ELSE, YOU'RE BLOWING IT. 


MOUNTAINWORKS HOURS 
95 $300 W MON-FRI 10-7 
PROVO SAT 10-6 
371-0223 FREE COFFEE 


4 
4 Present 
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OA y; this ad 
and get 
$3 off 
83 NORTH UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
PROVO, UTAH 84601 any 
(801) 373-4500 
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exp. 3/5/04 


Shoulders, 
Nails and Toes. 


Looking For Something Different? 


Cafe Haven brings together 
the Political and the 
Playful, 
Spirituality 
alongside the 
Profane. 
Combining Music and 
Magick, 
Books and Beatniks, 
Coffee 
and Casual Conversation. 
Welcome. 


BOOKSTORE*CAFE 


Hours: 
Monday-Thursday 7 am-9 pm 
Friday 7 am-11 pm 
Saturday 9 am-11 pm 


1605 S. State St. e Orem, Utah ¢ 221-9910 
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COMPUTER POLICE 


computer misuse: 

“...Abuse in any form will result in immediate suspension of your account(s). If an 
abuse involves violation of the honor code, you will be referred to the Honor Code Office. 
If abuse involves illegal activity, appropriate authorities will be notified. Your keystrokes 
may be monitored and saved. Examples of abuse (YOU COULD BE EXPELLED FROM 
BYU FOR ANY OF THESE): 

Illegally distributing or downloading copyrighted software. 

Obtaining, viewing, or distributing pornographic files. 

Sharing your account password with other people. 

CS students continue to be expelled for simply downloading pornographic or near- 
pornographic pictures over the net. PLEASE TAKE THIS SERIOUSLY, because the 
honor code policy is VERY TOUGH in this regard.” 

This warning, which accurately reflects the severity of the penalties for violating 
BYU’s computer policy and the measures taken to enforce it, contains the type of infor- 
mation that should be easily available to everyone using the computer networks. Unless 
you re a CS or engineering student, you might not ever see it until an Honor Code Office 
counselor reads it to you. 

Mark’s experience illustrates another aspect of BYU’s computer system that many 
users aren’t expecting: you never know when someone’s watching you. There exists the 
potential for official snooping of truly Orwellian proportions. System operators have the 
technological means to observe what any user is doing at any time._In fact, they need to 
have this capability to insure a smoothly-working system for all users. But the language 
contained in the CNPP is too vague to provide any privacy protection. The only sentence 
that addresses this point specifically is “BYU reserves the right to copy and/or examine 
any files or information...that is related to inappropriate use.” 

Imagine a similar statement in other contexts: “BYU reserves the right to monitor and 
record telephone conversations, open and read campus mail, and inspect the contents of 
any desk where the contents are ‘related to inappropriate use.’” Obviously, BYU couldn’t 
obtain this right simply by asserting that it had reserved it to itself. Phone taps require 
warrants. Mail searches involve federal agencies. But casual perusal of a user’s files and 
electronic mail is possible for any system programmer. While most system administrators 
are too busy to do it themselves, they do have sophisticated security software for logging 
file transfers and sniffing out potential offenses automatically. One member of BYU’s 
computer support staff alleged that periodic monitoring by assistant computer operators is 
common on most systems, although this could not be confirmed. 

“Related to inappropriate use” can be defined as almost anything. Because system 
administrators have absolute power to monitor an account, computer users need stronger 
language in the CNPP to give them some degree of privacy protection. There are currently 
no official guidelines of any kind on searching users’ accounts. Requiring a system 
administrator to have a legitimate need or cause to search an account would not be 
unreasonable. 

Some might protest that the analogies to mail interception and wiretaps don’t apply - 
because BYU owns the computers and can do with them whatever they want. Computer 
privacy is, in fact, still in its legal infancy, and the situation is further clouded by BYU’s 
status as a private university. Legal issues aside, people at BYU are accustomed to 
viewing their computer account as an extension of their personal space. Students and 
faculty alike take it for granted that dorm rooms and office space aren’t searched at 
random although they belong to the University, and that no third party ?s listening in on 
telephone conversations, although BYU owns the phones and pays the phone bill. When 
YVAX advertisements display pictures of envelopes and carrier pigeons and say “we want 
to optimize your communications,” you should be given the privacy corresponding to 
your experience with the postal service. 

Many people believe that system administrators should show more willingness to 
contact users and discuss possible problems personally when misuse is suspected. As Wes 
Morgan, a system administrator at,the University of Kentucky said in the electronic 
journal Computers and Academic\¥ reedom, “We’ ve never had any problem with a student 
that wasn’t solved with a face-to-face conversation. I’ve stopped chain letters, obscene 
files, and e-mail flood wars with a simple ‘please drop by to see me’ message.” System 
administrators would be more effective in upholding the honor code—and save everyone 
concerned a lot of time and effort—if they contacted suspected offenders and read them 
the riot act if necessary, as Mark wished had been done in his case, rather than silently 
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collecting evidence like DEA agents trying to build an airtight case in a sting operation. 

Whether you like it or not, pornography for every taste or lack of it is available through 
the Internet. Most people would agree that BYU correctly requires its computer users not 
to import digitized obscenity to BYU. Few at this University would find anything wrong 
with blocking access to Usenet groups which make pornographic pictures easily acces- 
sible. Yet the current policy on pornography is one of the most troubling parts of the 
computer policy. 

The stipulation that people caught with pornography in their accounts will “most likely 
be asked to leave the University” is not in line with the Honor Code policy on pornogra- 
phy—such a policy doesn’t exist, for one thing. “I wouldn’t think a student would be 
suspended if they found a stack of magazines under his bed in the dorms,” said Griton. “Tt 
seems to be much more serious when a computer is involved.” According to Tom 
Kallunki, Honor Code Assistant to the Dean of Student Life, pornography violations will 
be dealt with as violations of the lewdness policy, which don’t in themselves require 
suspension. Pornography violations of any kind become uniformly severe only when a 
computer is involved. 

The policy’s definition of pornography is also unsettling. Besides prohibiting porno- 
graphic pictures, it also bans “materials” which are “erotic or indecent,” and “materials 
[for which] associated expressions or conduct are offensive.” What “associated expres- 
sions or conduct” refers to is unclear, to say the least. Who decides what’s “offensive?” 
The decision is “in the sole discretion and judgment of the University.” When “the 
University” (whoever that is) decides that “associated expressions or conduct” (whatever 
that is) are offensive, you could be suspended for having the text of a Harlequin romance 


novel on computer. 


Even if that isn’t likely, current policy makes it a very real possibility that a student 
could be suspended from BYU for possessing files which graphically describe sexual acts, 
such as excerpts from William Burroughs’ Naked Lunch—which is also easily obtained in 
the BYU library. The library keeps controversial books in locked cases not to prevent 
access to them, but to prevent their mutilation by self-appointed censors. Computer files 
available to everybody, however, can’t be damaged. By imposing severe penalties for the 
possession of “offensive materials,” the computer policy becomes a tool of censorship. 
While few at BYU would defend pornography, current policy and practice censors things 
not just on their prurient nature, but on their subject matter. 

The CNPP’s treatment of pornography is also faulty in that it permits no inadvertent 
errors and gives accidental violators no recourse except waiting for the ax to fall. The 
most troubling aspect of Mark’s experience is that his suspension was entirely in keeping 
with the policy: the paragraph discussing pornography makes no mention of intent. The 
policy should allow students who mistakenly obtain pornography to report it to their 
system administrator with the understanding that they aren’t trying to cover anything up | 
and that they won’t be punished for it. While the Internet is not the pornography ring it’s 
often made out to be, obtaining inappropriate files by accident is not uncommon. One 
employee of University Computing Services points out, “I’ve come across offensive 
computer files before. Sometimes you just can’t tell by the filename or where it’s at. I just 
delete them.” Another member of the computer support staff said, “It’s something that’s 
happened to all of us lots of times.” 

How difficult is it to inadvertently download pornography? Suppose you’re looking for 
a helicopter combat game. If you download the file ““cobra_missions.zip” from the archive - 
“ftp.uwp.edu,” a popular archive for IBM games, you will discover that it has nothing to 
do with helicopters. Rather, it’s a slide-show demonstration of a detective game that 
includes full frontal nudity, and you can only hope no one notices what you’ ve done, 
because your dalliance with pornography could get you suspended from BYU. Then you'd 
find out that Mark’s experience is not a pleasant one to repeat. And you might not be as 
lucky as he was in getting to stay at BYU. 

“During the 1991-92 school year, a handful of students were kicked out of school for 
using BYU’s computers to get pornography, and the current policy was essentially written 
in response to this incident,” said Brian Kagel, former editor of the Daily Universe. 
“However, with few exceptions, no one who worked with BYU’s computer services was 
willing to talk about it.” BYU has a good compuer policy, but it isn’t perfect. The incident 
involving Mark is a good reason to talk about the policy more openly and make some 
needed changes. 
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accusations of protectionism of high-profile athletes. In his 
biography he describes stunts and crazy experiences he had 
while drunk with other players at away games, such as 
scaling around adjacent balconies on the 12th floor of a 
hotel. 

McMahon related Coach Lavell Edwards’ advice to 
him on one occasion: “If you have to have your beers, Jim, 
do it discreetly.” 

When players have violated the honor code indiscreetly, 
and attracted public attention, justice has been dealt out. 
But some may think the penalties to have been somewhat 
light. In 1991, key defensive players Ervin Lee and Paul 
Pitts were caught shoplifting at a local department store. 
Pitts was then involved in a traffic accident while intoxi- 
cated shortly afterwards. The penalty: three missed games 
and a $200 fine. Pitts' value to the team was evident by 
their giving up 52 points to the San Diego State Aztecs 
during his absence. He was back in the lineup the next 
season. 

In 1992, Scott Charlton, Matt Zundal, and Stephan 
DeSantis were caught in possession of a controlled 
substance, but charges were subsequently dropped out of 
concern (according to the judge) for a key witness’ safety. 
Shortly afterward, Trever Mullini and J.C. Van Collin 
were implicated in a more broadly practiced forging of 
prescriptions to obtain pain drugs and steroids. 

And of course, who could forget Byron Rex’s outburst 
of obscenities directed to the Hawaii fans on national 
television last year? His penalty: one missed game and a 
letter of apology. 

BYU student Brad Westover reported that he witnessed 
a football player assault another student February in an 
intermural basketball game. His team, though fairly small 
in size, had remained close in score to the opposing team, 
made up entirely of football players. Westover said the 
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opposing team became increasingly frustrated and rough. 
Scott Merkeley, a linebacker for the football team, was 
called for a foul, after which he reportedly became angry 
and yelled foul language. When he was subsequently given 
a technical foul for the outburst, he drew back and slugged 
the player he had fouled in the head, knocking loose three 
teeth and breaking the player’s jaw in two places. 

Westover said that when he phoned the Daily Universe 
to report the incident, they expressed little interest and 
said, “We protect our athletes.” No story covered the 
incident until overa week later, in which it was never 
mentioned that Merkeley was a football player. 

A Universe éditor responded by saying it was not 
relevant in the article that the assaulting student happened 
to be a football player. 

Several current football players interviewed, who asked 
to remain anonymous, denied allegations of widespread 
honor code problems on the team, except in certain 
“isolated” cases. But former members of the team were a 
little more willing to talk about the subject. 

“T don’t know if I’d call it a dirty cover-up,” said David 
Coy, a member of the Cougar squad during the years 1981- 
1982. “But generally the coaches try to work with the 
players on their first few offenses, if they are not public, to 
try to correct the problem.” 

Coy said he was generally aware that drinking was 
going on among some players, and that religious prefer- 
ence seemed to have nothing to do with it: the drinkers, 
and the non-drinkers as well, included both LDS and non- 
LDS players. 

He described one occasion where he found out about a 
party at his own apartment complex, Carriage Cove, 
organized by a defensive starter on the team, at which there 


. was a lot of drinking. But upon calling one of the coaches 


to inform him of what was going on, the coach acted as if 


he didn’t want to hear the news. Coy never knew whether 
any action was taken. 

Another former player, who was on the team just last 
year and asked to remain anonymous, confirmed that it is 
common knowledge that some players drink, and that 
sexual indiscretions abound. 

“Most of the guys are used to partying after the game, 
and so they continue to do so, keeping it pretty confiden- 
tial,” he said. 

Regarding the coaches, the former player said, “Well, . 
the idea is to win, and the coaches are under a lot of 
pressure to do so. I could see coaches and officials being 
extra lenient, in order to keep the best players on the 
team.” 

McMahon describes such an incident in his book. He 
speaks very highly of a friend on the BYU team, Dan 
Plater, who he nicknamed “Pluto.” 

“Dan was a Mormon, like most of the other students at 
BYU. But the difference was, Pluto was normal. He liked 
to have a few ‘beverages’ and mess around. We became 
fast friends and even lived together for one hellacious 
summer out there.” 

At one point, Plater was threatened with suspension 
from the team for his drinking habits, but McMahon 
stepped in and threatened to quit the team if any action was ~ 
taken against his friend. Neither player was touched. 

But in the end, BYU had its revenge against 
McMahon—after, of course, he was no longer useful. 

“After football was done, they just happened to 
discover that I’d been seen drinking and chewing tobacco 
on campus. After my being around there five years, they 
just happened to see me now that my football eligibility 
was done,” he said. His four years of football eligibility 
completed, McMahon was subsequently informed that 
because of honor code violations, he would not be allowed 
to graduate and receive his degree from BYU. 


“CONTINUED... 


-NATURALIZED THEOLOGY | 


_ binitarian position in the Lectures on Faith (where the Holy Ghost was seen as merely the 
“mind” of God), and that it finally arrived at a tri-theistic position in the 40’s with such 
_ statements as the famous King Follett discourse. Only with Talmage, Widsoe, and 
_ Roberts was there a more complete consolidation and reification of the doctrine of God. 
_ All these positions developed by the thinkers at these times were influenced by the 
- contemporary intellectual milieu. These thinkers were reconciling their faith to their 
- contemporary science and philosophy, and people like Roberts and Orson Pratt even used 
_ the methodologies of philosophy. Positions were reversed and disputes ensued. And I 
only write of this to support the more philosophical point that, if God continues to give us 
revelation, it is, in principle, possible that every theological position is revisable. This 
corresponds to the revisability that we saw as a necessary element of our naturalized 
_ theology. 
_____ Second, Mormonism has since early in its development had a broadly materialistic 
view of reality. This is important, in part, because the 
_ predominant philosophical stance of contemporary meta- 
_ physics is materialistic in some sense, and so any theology : 
__ must answer to its criteria. There are a variety of materialis- 
_ tic positions, from the most extreme form which holds that 


: only solid matter exists to the more liberal forms which S AT [ } R D AY S Ee - a5 2 A 
_ presume that matter is the mere possibility of perceptual ) yt 


_ experience. What characterizes a materialistic position is its 


_ ontological presumption toward those things that exist in live from San die 20 at 

_ space-time, having some sort of extension. Contrary to what 
McMurrin says in the latest Sunstone (March 1993: 37-8), & Fa J Ce 
Materialism, of some form or another, is still dominant. But 


x my emphasis on Mormonism’s materialism is even more with 
appropriate when we consider the implications of the R 
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_ haturalization of epistemology on the skeptical arguments 
__ used to doubt the existence of the material world. If we 


2 doubt such a thing then we put into question the majority of ; 1) j | € ir Tilt Wheel 


q our beliefs. And since the majority of our beliefs constitute 

_ the field within which the very philosophical dialogue can 

__ take place, such a move is a sort of intellectual suicide. The 
- most central beliefs in anyone’s conceptual scheme are her 

: beliefs in macroscopic physical objects. Therefore, we will 

7 be hard pressed to find a situation in which our beliefs in 

- such objects do not act as some sort of criterion by which we 

will judge our beliefs about other sorts of objects. And if 
the presumption of ontology goes toward physical objects, 
then there is an absence of a presumption against the 

existence of the Mormon God. 

J Finally, Mormonism has, at times, expressed pragmatic 

__ views. This is important not because pragmatism is the best 
philosophical position but because it tends to place thought 

_ in the context of a social milieu. If we see our own ways of 

_ speaking as ways which, through some sort of natural 

_ selection, have developed to best help us get along in the 

_ world, then we can better understand the meaning of our 
own expressions. For the myth of meaning as substantive 

__and above and beyond mere use (or usage) is surely just a 

5 vestige of our roots in modern foundationalism. The 

naturalization of knowledge entails the naturalization of seats 

; meaning and the mythos of intentionality that has accompa- OF PROVO PRODUCTIONS xs 

3 nied it. We need to find new ways of speaking about the 


produced a pw 


mind and our language which allows us to see them as pe ON, DOORS ULEN AL, 7-00 ee 
phenomena along with the rest of our physical world. ALL FOR YOUR HEARTS CONTENT: $5 COVER 
More generally, pragmatism, materialism and the fluidity | H Ee | Es UWUMB Ee FR Nt AR D 


of theology which results from continuing revelation should 1100 WEST 400 SOUTH PROVO, UTAH 84601 ~*f801 ) 373-7573 
all lead to a more human, but not too human, religious 


_ experience. And if this results in a situation in which “We \ we om 
create our gods in our own image, and they have a way of = WF — 
3 thinking our best thoughts and echoing them back to us in 


our revelation” (McMurrin Sunstone o = 
46) then perhaps that is just a manner 
of emphasizing where the divine is to 
be found. 
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ARTs & LEISURE 


Atticus Reviews: ATLAS SHRUGGED 


BY DAVE SEITER 


ver thirty-five years after its initial 
@) publication, Ayn Rand’s Atlas 

Shrugged remains a part of the 
popular canon, especially among college 
students who find in Rand’s novels an 
entertaining and convincing vehicle for 
philosophic exploration. As the college 
years have traditionally been a time for free 
thinking and questioning, reading Rand has 
become a rite of passage of sorts for 
American students—appropriate in light of 
the observation that a taste for Rand must 
be acquired early or not at all. Many who 
do acquire a taste become cultish and 
fanatical in their devotion to Rand and her 
philosophy she calls “‘objectivism.” A club 
even exists for people who seriously study 
Rand’s philosophy. These see Rand as a 
visionary and the application of her 
principles vital to America’s salvation. 
Though many find their introduction to 
Rand’s philosophy in her novel The 
Fountainhead, Rand states that it “was only 
an overture to Atlas Shrugged.” In Atlas 
Shrugged, Rand “answers the many 
questions about the wider application of 
The Fountainhead’s ideas.” Her other 
novels then, are merely sermons to the 
converted who hungrily devour everything 
Rand has written. 

Although Atlas Shrugged remains a 
must-read for the “complete” college 
experience, scholars increasingly denounce 
the work as impractical and grotesquely 
oversimplified. They see Rand’s philoso- 
phy as wholly unfounded and write the 
author off as radical, even maniacal. As the 
reading public and academicians alike once 
regarded Rand as an intellectual and 
philosophical pioneer, she is now dis- 
missed off-handedly by intellectual and 
philosophical elitists. And although many 
see Atlas Shrugged as a denunciation of 
the American liberal, even conservatives 
are unlikely to embrace its full implica- 
tions. More than mere fashion, however, 
these arguments have some merit. It is easy 
to make fun of Atlas Shrugged and Rand’s 
philosophies in general. Our current 
political and social climate is quite differ- 
ent than it was when Rand was writing. 
And it is certainly less black and white than 
Rand or any of us would like to believe, as 
is Atlas Shrugged itself. With that in mind, 
a third look at Atlas Shrugged, one that 
sees strengths as well as faults, has become 
both useful and timely. 

Knowing a little about Rand is helpful 
in understanding Atlas Shrugged. She was 
born in Europe and decided at the age of 
nine to be a writer. She graduated from a 
European college with a major in history 
and a minor in philosophy. She then moved 
to America because, as she writes, ‘‘this 
was the country based on my moral 
premises and the only country where one 
could be fully free to write.” She came 
alone and worked odd jobs until writing 
became profitable. “My philosophy, in 
essence, is the concept of man as a heroic 
being, with his own happiness as the moral 
purpose of his life, with productive 
achievement as his noblest activity, and 
reason as his only absolute.” Such a 
summary is easy enough to digest on its 
own terms but the reader soon discovers 
that its simplicity is deceptive and Rand’s 
application of such a nutshell philosophy 
may not be as palatable. 

Atlas Shrugged tells a story of political 
corruption and economic collapse in 
middle twentieth century America. When 
the American government begins to place 
unwise controls on industry “for the good 
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of the people,” the major industrialists, one 
by one, refuse to participate and abandon 
the world for their self-made Utopia in the 
Rockies. This passive revolt is orchestrated 
by John Galt who, when he discovers the 
destructive nature of the people’s actions, 
swore he would “stop the motor of the 
world.” 

Like Robert Pirsig’s Zen and the Art of 
Motorcycle Maintenance, Atlas Shrugged 
is a novel of ideas. The plot serves only as 
a vehicle for the philosophy. The differ- 
ence, however, is that while the plot in Zen 
and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance is 
sparse and more than a little weak, the plot 
of Atlas Shrugged is engaging and the 
prose is well done. Rand’s artistry is found 
in her ability to accurately illuminate the 
most sublime moments of human experi- 
ence. She is successful in writing philo- 
sophical fiction at least as far as her ability 
to meld classical ideas with romantic 
imagery—both remain vivid and usually 
work together synergisticly rather than 
compete for space. Some posit that the 
popularity of Atlas Shrugged is more 
attributable to Rand’s writing talent than 
her ideology. But at nearly eleven hundred 
pages the pace is glacial, the style repeti- 
tious and predictable. Rand is overzealous 
in making her point and the text often feels 
manipulative and one-dimensional. Still, 
the imagery of Atlas Shrugged is enticing 
and serves as more than a garnish to its 
food for thought. 

Regardless of the imagery, however, 
thoughtful readers will pick and choose 
their way through Rand’s cornucopia of 
political and philosophical assertions. 
Throughout Atlas Shrugged, she extols 
capitalism over altruism (placing them as 
mutually exclusive opposites), Aristotle 
over Plato, America over Europe, industry 
over nature, greed over selflessness, 
individualism over authority, justice over 
mercy, pride over humility, reason over 
mysticism, and intellect over instinct and 
emotion. To Rand, religion is irrational and 
disempowering. Rights are not a gift of 
government or society. Practicality is the 
yardstick of value. Disrespect of intelli- 
gence forces a respect of brutality. 
Achievements of the mind are the pinnacle 
of existence with rational happiness and 
objective self-esteem its object. 

The novel also contains some interest- 
ing ideas on sexual desire and conduct. 
Rand suggests that “proper” sexuality is a 
product of one’s ideals. Sex is the highest 
form of expression when it is in alliance 
with one’s values and the worst depravity 
when in contradiction to them. Seemingly 
inconsistent with such noble ideas, how- 
ever, are many savage and almost violent 
sexual encounters. 

Similar ideas are presented about art. 
Art must conform, respond, and pay tribute 
to reason to be valuable. Artists are not 
presented in as high a light as productive 
and pragmatic industrialists, although one 
of Galt’s followers is an accomplished and 
inspiring piano composer. Art for art’s sake 
is deplorable. Even Rand herself uses the 
art of writing only as a vehicle for her 
philosophy. 

The overwhelming doctrine of Atlas 
Shrugged, however, is the superiority of 
pure, laissez-faire capitalism. An overtly 
McCarthyistic view of collective societies 
is presented and, while applicable to 
socialism and the United Order, is espe- 
cially aimed at communism. Rand sees the 
role of government as that of a policeman: 


to protect the people’s self-defense without 
r 


unnecessary constraints, Rand asserts 
repeatedly that people benefit greatly from 
each other in an industrial society. Their 
efforts are exponentially productive 
because of the efforts and achievements of 
others—not by leeching off them, but by 
working hard, contributing, and trading. 
Rand describes a mutually advantageous 
trade in which neither party sacrifices and 
in which selfishness is the operating 
principle. Rand’s citation of collectivism 
relies on the premise that when rewards are 
not a direct and immediate result of 
initiative, intelligence, and even selfish- 
ness, the system will fail. Rand does not 
desire equality. The theme of uncontrolled 
capitalism over any sort or degree of 
collectivism is embodied in the heroes’ use 
of the American dollar sign as their 
symbol. Unfortunately, Rand’s economic 
policy of literally “every man for himself” 
makes no provisions for the helpless youth, 
elderly or handicapped. 

Atlas Shrugged lends itself quite 
susceptibly to feminist criticism. Gender 


_ issues, however, are clouded by some 


interesting twists. Dagny Taggart, the 
protagonist of the novel, like all its 
prominent characters, is of mythic propor- 
tions. She is enormously talented and 
capable of running the intercontinental 
Taggart Railroad. But although Dagny is 
strong, intelligent, and beautiful, she is one 
of only a handful of female characters that 
appear in the novel and certainly the only 
one with such qualities. In addition, her 
strengths are depicted as male qualities and 
she is often condescending toward other 
females. And though she is extremely 
successful in her business pursuits, she is 
unable to speak with the power and 
authority of her male counterparts 

d’ Anconia and Galt, whose voices. are 
Rand’s in proclaiming the “truth.” Rand 
writes that Dagny possessed “the most 
feminine of all aspects: the look of being 
chained.” And when her brother’s new wife 
tells her that she is now the woman in the 
family, Dagny replies, “That’s quite all 
right. I’m the man.” Galt, in his epic speech 
to the general populace, says, “Live like a 
man.” In short, the female is strong by 
being masculine. 

Alternately, Hank Rearden, an enor- 
mously successful steel industrialist, serves 
as a sort of feminine icon for the novel. He 
embodies many of the ideals that Rand 
extols but is suppressed by society’s 
expectations of him. He loves his work 
more than his family and is burdened by 
them. He is completely self-made and must 
fight the odds to succeed in a society 
whose institutions work against him. And 
though he is ultimately successful in his 
business and moral pursuits, in the end he 
submits himself to Dagny’s love for Galt. 
Ironically, Rand is sympathetic to the 
plight of today’s women through her 
depiction of Rearden who represents them 
in many ways. 

Atlas Shrugged provides plenty material 
of particular interest among Latter-day 
Saints. To begin with, John Galt can be 
seen as a Christ figure. Every aspect of 
Galt is portrayed in a divine light—he can 
do no wrong. He is the first to recognize 
the so-called evils that are taking place and 
it is his philosophy that the other heroes of 
the novel follow. He proclaims the “truth” 
and leads his followers to an invisible, 
promised land. He possesses extraordinary 
wisdom and scientific knowledge which 
empowers him and those he trusts it with. 
Toward the end, he is bound by his arms 


and legs to an electronic torture machine 
and his disciples, Dagny, Rearden, 

d’ Anconia, and others save him. His 
injuries make him a martyr but he soon 
heals and continues to lead them. Through 
Galt, Rand exhorts us to accept our own 
fallibility and asserts that an error made on 
one’s own is safer than ten truths accepted 
on faith. (This is a part of Galt’s denuncia- 
tion of blind faith.) At the same time, 
however, people should discard that 
unlimited license to evil which consists of 
claiming that man is imperfect. People 
should demand perfection of themselves, 
but only by their own well-founded 
standards. And they should learn to 
understand the difference between errors of 
knowledge and breaches of morality— 
immorality being willful evasion or 
contradiction to knowledge. Rand de- 
nounces moral wavering and mindless 
pleasure, using drinking and sexual 
abandon as examples. And she suggests 
that there are answers to everything and 
that the unanswerable and unknowable is a 
mythic crutch. 

Christian parallels are also found as 
Rand speaks of the “hero within the soul.” 
Through her characters, she states that 
“happiness is the result of one’s loyalty to 
the achievement of their values,” as 
opposed to mindless self-indulgence. She 
writes that “happiness is the moral purpose 
of life” and that “life is a purposeful 
struggle.” Reminiscent of the thirteenth 
Article of Faith is Galt’s urgence to, “Fight 
with the radiant certainty and the absolute 
rectitude of knowing that yours is the battle 
for any achievement, any value, any 
grandeur, any goodness, any joy that has 
ever existed on this earth.” One of the 
prevailing themes of the novel is that one 
should not be afraid to act alone for what 
they know is right. People’s expectations or 
claims on one should be of no significance 
if that person is ultimately true to him or 
herself. This is seen in Atlas Shrugged on 
both a personal and monumental level as 
the heroes fight “the system.” The presen- 
tation of a successful, non-violent attack on 
“the system” is certainly one of the 
attractions to many young people who feel 
discontent with our society. 

Atlas Shrugged has been called “science 
fiction for the age of inflation,” and as such 
is worthy of attention. However, it is 
certainly not requisite that Atlas Shrugged 
be read with complete conviction. There is 
little doubt that it contains some ill- 
founded principles. But despite its failures, 
Atlas Shrugged contains lucid imagery, 
enjoyable prose, and certainly a lot of 
provocative food for thought. It presents 
attractively some very sound ideas. 

It is time, then, to take a third look at 
Atlas Shrugged. It would be foolish to fall 
headlong for Rand’s Objectivism. Yet, 
those who simply dismiss Ayn Rand and 
her work as extreme or radical refuse to 
examine or think for themselves as the 
novel would have them do. They are afraid 
to see past the faults and pull the truth from 
the rubbish. Ultimately, they do not trust 


themselves against Ayn Rand. 


Atlas Shrugged is available at Atticus 
Books, located across from University Mall 
at 1132 South State Street in Orem, 226- 
5544. There isn’t a finer bookstore in all of 
Utah Valley. Support your local indepen- 
dent bookseller. 
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~ Poetry IN Review 


_ Dark side of the moon 


by Derk Koldewyn 


Grabs her hand, raises it 
to the full moon, shakes 


a free fist at that yellowing eye, 
- “T can guess your sign, I’m half-Cherokee.” 


And does, on the rebound, 


_ “Not a Taurus. Well, Aries then, 


but near the line.” 

Sings in the liquor-store lot, 

sounds like old Pink Floyd. Woman 
scurries around him, zips 

into the store’s hard shine. 

Lights a cigarette, flips the match. Stands 
in the dirt, befriends a rosebush. Cops say 


__ “You better move on, pal.” Puts out 
_ his hands, embraces the spotlight. 
_ “You're scaring the wildlife.” Totters 


out to the careening street. “Watch yourself.” 
Watch out. 


Breathe 
by Derk Koldewyn 


Last night, beat finally by blunt 
truth, I played the blues. Strange 
how a deep black funk can be held, 
at bay, foaming, by a sax’s sad notes. 
Stranger still how grieving the grief 
of strangers gives you, if not hope, 
reprieve. 


Grand Canyon, East Rim 
by Derk Koldewyn 


We rode fifteen hard miles to the edge 

of the limestone world-broke 

through hailstones and thunder, hid 
shivering under a lichen-blotted ledge, wet 


_ like frogs are wet, cold and damp. 


At a gap we crawled out, blinking. 

We sunned on rocks, warming blood . 

and bones. Out there, off the edge, 

sun spun itself into threads of rain 

falling leagues into the Redwall. 

you could watch them fall, all the way down. 


“A Mudanga e os Bichos” 

composed and translated by F. Garrett 
Plastered to the grass 

Gravity, yeah, no resistance 


from the ether 


Spiky trunk, no kids climbing 


_ Invisible sun eclipsed by 


guacamole of Damocles 


Tree too mean to hug 

Atomic weeping willow 
thoughts bleed 
bugs take interest 


Too cool to be cool 


The Question of Your Absence 
by Scott H. Swaner 


After another insomniac weekend 

with you hundreds of miles away 

—my inexplicable and delicate other sense 
pulled taut along that distance— 

sleepless because 


my bed has no pulse, no body heat, 

no hands to reach across and touch my face 

so softly they will kill me while I try to keep sane 
my sensitivity to your touch, 

because it lias no arms of seamless silk 

that are frameless and eternal, 

long enough to reach back over the miles 

and caress me into solitary black sleep, 

one to lie under my head, lifting it 

so I can see your eyes when the half-tones 

of the moonful night give me permission, 

one to weigh on my shoulder crushing me 

into coubtless immobility 

with hopes of coffee in the mornings on a porch 
we have both replaced the foundation stones of, 


because there is no wholly sculptural waist 

whose enrapturing beauty matches only 

the shoulders that are also not here, 

that would yield devotedly under the almost 

felt shudders of my moist lips, 

which are here parted, unaccompanied, 

no shoulders which IJ am better not to discuss, 

no waist to chill my skin by its intense curvature, 

the merciless manifestation that a cruel god does exist 
somewhere, no 


waist to support my two sinuous hands 
that would span from hip to waist like seas 
in a frustrating lightness of touch, 
there are no legs to get caught up in mine, 
no thigh to press between my thighs, 
no Calves to dress the backs of my hips when 
passion pushes sleep aside, 
no ankles to rest on the square of my shoulders 
as I plumb your depths trying to lose myself inside you, 
your myriad form of infinite unbroken lines, 
promising mysteries, 
stretched 
tightly beneath me, full of more searching than time. 


There is no you to build dreams around 

so there is no sleep for building dreams, 

no kindest eyes, no arms around my chest, 
none of your clothes upon my floor, 

there is no night, no sleep, no moon, 

no dreams, no rest, no peace, and no morning. 


There are no eyes in a muse’s face of cream 
that pull into promising affection, that draw 


tears from my own and afterwards let me sleep... 


...and you ask if I thought of you this weekend. 


(grin as) 


(if 1) 


Bradley Iverson 


Bradley Iverson grina 
So different from different ean as 
the same, friend, if i say “i’m 
the same WhORS not naked! 
the KING Thave 
Living tomorrow of the boxing gloves 
Reconstituting yesterday forest, on. they’re 
today i wouldn't on my hands. 
the bugs move in bea i’m not 
lion fighting, 
Weary one step forward with a simply 
Away from was mane smacking a 
pulling the bones and a bagand ~ 
is, sister, is roar, laughing, 
i'd be dancing and 
Green bomb falling a laughing 
Meeting the great I Am lizard-fish. © and smiling 
black as angels’ wings, brother happy, because 
the bugs are satisfied i’d be naked 
without 
these boxing 
gloves on.” 
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A River Runs THROUGH My Pants 


s summer wears on and the tedium of life in 
A Provo grows, it’s time to head off into the hills 

and get some quality recreation in before the 
tedium of autumn in Provo sets in. Being keen on 
scooping the Daily Universe on the really big stories in 
this valley, I have’spent the past week or so taking part 
in various forms of recreation so you don’t have to. 

My qualifications as recreation writer are many. 
First, I was a Boy Scout and attained the rank of Star 
Scout—a difficult rank to attain that required me to 
head off into the wilderness with my friends, eat Pop 
Tarts, and pee on trees. I’ve also had a bowling class, so 
you know I’m up on sports. 

The first recreational activity I recently engaged in 
was flyfishing. Anybody that has seen A River Runs 
Through It knows that flyfishing is an intellectual’s 
sport. According to the guy that looks like Robert 
Redford, you have to get into.a fish’s mind and be like 
a fish. With that explanation, you can imagine how 
thrilled I was when my roommate asked if I wanted to 
go flyfishing with him. I am from New York State and 
had never even tried to get into the mind of our Scottish 
Terrier, let alone a wild salmon. I couldn’t have been in 

better hands for my baptism into the world of sport 
fishing. My roommate is an avid flyfisherman and 
promotes his favorite sport by leaving his fishing 
equipment in conspicuous places and allowing me to 
trip over it at night. 

Anyway, last week we took all the equipment out of 
our room, placed it in the back of his car, and headed up 
Provo Canyon to “wrangle us some fish.” I would later 
learn that “wrangle” isn’t really a proper fishing term, 
but that was the leastiof my problems. The biggest 
problem was getting up the guts to wear a pair of rubber 
pants in public. I had never seen any person who wasn’t 
a member of Depeche Mode wearing rubber pants 
before my flyfishing experience. But there I stood on 
the side of the road wearing a pair of rubber pants that 
looked as if they had been purchased at a Times Square 
gift shop. “Hey Matt, in those pants, you look like 
you're from Utah!” (Note for readers who think 
logically: Do not be alarmed; none of the members of 
Depeche Mode are from Utah; stop trying to make a 
connection; there is none.) I had no idea what my 
roommate was talking about, but I had no time to think; 
he was heading down a steep hill with his fancy 
neoprene pants on (for flyfishers with dignity) and was 
almost to the Provo river. 

Once in the river, my roommate tied some special 
fishing knot for me (I would have learned those had I 
become a Life Scout) and tried to explain the strategy 
required to catch fish. “You have to make the fish think 
that your fly (the one at the end of the fishing line) is 
really a newly-hatched insect larva. If you pull the line 
wrong, the fish will know. If you let the line drag, the 
fish will know.” I wasn’t sure how the fish had gotten 
so smart. I can barely tell the difference between 
mayonnaise and Miracle Whip; now my roommate was 
hatching some theory about fish being the connoisseurs 
of larvae. Whatever. 

After a long while of casting my line all over the 
river, I began to feel just a little stupid. Here I was 
standing in the middle of a river wearing a pair of 
questionable rubber pants while trying to trick an 
animal with a brain the size of a pea into thinking I had 
an insect larva at the end of my line. I began to lose 
interest in fishing. However, at the same time, I became 
intensely interested in the buoyancy principles of the 
spiffy pants I had on. A good deal of air is trapped 
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CONTINUED... 
SEARS’ RESPONSE 


However, when reveaicd religion is at issue we should not assume that the oniv way to 
justify faith is to provide evidence. 

As is painstakingly 1i:ustrated in the second of the “Lectures on Faith.” Mormonism 
does not ascribe religious knowledge to reason, whether aided by empirical observation or 
not: religious knowledge does not begin in the postulation of a first cause or an author of 
nature as the most likely explanation of the world around us, or even by a primitive 
attempt to explain thunder and lightning as the actions of a supernatural agent. If religious 
knowledge did have this origin then Potter’s methodology might be appropriately applied 
to determining the justifiability of faith. However, we believe that religious knowledge 
begins in God’s direct revelation of Himself to Adam. 

Given this, we should preface any attempt to evaluate the justifiability of our faith with 
an attempt to determine why God expects us to do so. It seems to me very unlikely that 
God expects us to have faith because the evidence available to reason (aided or unaided by 
observation) supports the truth of the religious hypothesis; even if the evidence does so I 
do not think that God would reward or punish a person for having the scientific or 
intellectual sophistication to determine that it does. No; I think the proper grounds for 
faith are moral, not scientific. 


continued... 


WorKMAN 


inside when you stroll into the water, so there is a bit more spring in your step. I noticed 
that the springy feeling increased as you got deeper into the water. Unfortunately, I also 
learned that almost all the spring is lost when you submerge the top of the pants and allow 
them to fill with water. Worse still was the discovery that letting your rubber pants fill with 
water makes it look as if you have some minor bladder control problems once the pants are 
removed. (Tip 0’ The Week: don’t go into a small town gas station with “wetted” pants 
unless you are big enough tc deal with the taunts.) 

Egad! I see that we are running out of space and I haven’t told you about the other two 
recreational activities | have engaged in: Windsurfing and NBA Jam. Just forget I told you 
about them and realize that there is probably some really amusing story connected with 
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